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POETRY. 


THE FAIR SLEEPERS, ‘ 


By J. B. Author of the ‘*Address,” ** The Exile’s 
Grave,” ** Thé Smile of Kindness,” &c. 


Tread lightly, or thou wilt disturb the dream 
Of those fair sleepers—on the moon’s pale beam; 
That lovely beam, like to a molten gem, 
Cometh the vision, that enraptureth them, 
Unto their souls conveying light and love. 

How beautiful they lie! around, above, 

Making an atmosphere of love, their breath 

Is felt, not heard—sweet as‘the blossom’d heath 
Fanning the air—luxurious and warm, 
Spurning the envious veil that hid each charm; 
They nestle in their beauty like two doves, 

In the first budding spring of their young loves. 


Across her sister’s bosom one hath thrown 
All lovingly her arm, like to a zone 

Of living light, eneireling her—her hair 
Hath burst its fillet, and 1s floating there, 
Upon her pillow with luxuriant sweep, 
Graceful e’en in the negligence of sleep. 


Her heart doth beat tumultuously—a thought, 
Airy as gossamer, to her hath brought 

Some vision’d bliss—to-morrow bringeth not, 
And heaves her bosom with a ee sway, 
Like swell of summer ocean in its play; 

And from her lips apart the mutter’d word 
Warbleth, as music of the midnight bird. 


The other sleeps—sweetly and still doth sleep; 
But not the less her heart is busy—dee 
Treasured in the recess of that fair shrine 
Are feelings pure and young, that shall entwine 
Aye, with her very being, nor shall perish 
But with the heart, which they so fondly cherish. 
She smiles—methinks I see it in her soul, 
And read the thoughts therein—a living scroll 
Wherein is writ her future destiny: 
She smiles again; enough—enough—I see 
She dreams of him she loves—into her ears 
He pours the honied vow she wish’d—yet fears; 
nak now she turns to hide the deepening dye — 
Of her t/ansparent cheek, abash’d at her own joy, 
And dream again of him—her only—own—loved 

boy. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE DUELLISTS. 


There were few young men in College, whose so- 
ciety was more extensively courted, than that of Ro- 
bert and George Staunton. They were neither endow- 
ed with the highest intellectual talents, nor did they 
seek for an honourable distinction in their respective 
classes, by a close application to their college studies. 
The father of the young men had been wealthy; and, 
as their own pecuniary circumstances precluded the 
necessity of exertion, their object was, rather to fur- 
nish themselves with the means of enjoyment, through 
the medium of literary pursuits, than to lay a foun- 
dation upon which to raise the structure of profes- 
sional eminence. While, therefore, they could make 
no just claim to the fame of good scholars, they main- 
tained the reputation of ** smart fellows:” and the in- 
fluence which this reputation gave them among the 
students, as well as the esteem in which ec were 
held by the Faculty of the College, were heightened 
by the manly and honourable sentiments which mark- 
ed their whole conduct. Robert, the elder of the 
two, was ayear in advance of his brother in his col- 
legiate course, and maintained over him an influence 
and authority which he was seldom disposed to resist 
or disobey. Both were strong muscular men; and, 
although George was rather beneath the ordinary 
size, there were few of his class-mates who were dis- 

yosed to contest his physical superiority. There was, 

owever, one James Wilson, whose envious soul 
could not brook the popularity of George Staunton. 
If the latter was called a good bowler, his success was 
pronounced to be the effect of mere accident. If he 
made a good hit at wicket, or scored more notches 
than any player in the game, it was said to be rather 
the result of good luck than skill. And when Staun- 
ton was spoken of by the inhabitants as a young man 
of an estimable character—‘* he appears to be so”— 
would be Wilson’s reply. All these circumstances 
naturally found their way to the ear of Staunton, and 
produced in his bosom a reciprocal prejudice. The 
coldness in their feelings towards each other, embit- 
tered the pleasure of their intercouse; but, still, there 
was no avowed enmity. In their college amusements, 
convival meetings, literary exercises—and in those 
places w their connexion with the society 
the city, threw them into contact, a studied and for- 
mal politeness 


sity. 
‘Wine. it has been said, is a revealer of seerets: it 


of 


their sentiments of animo- | 


In minds where reason maintains a constant and un- 
disputed sway, the thousand angry feelings which 
agitate the bosoms of individuals, and lead them on 
to acts of injury and aggression, die away and are for- 
gotten. ‘Time throws over them the mantle of obli- 
ee. and they fade forever from the records of the 
eart. 
Thus it should have been with Wilson. But he 
had drank hard. It was the twentieth anniversary of 
his birth, and the bottle had circulated freely around 
the table of boon — The congratulations 
of the occasion, also, had inspired him with exagger- 
ated opinions of his own consequence, and his natu- 
rally quarrelsome disposition, inflamed by an unna- 
tural stimulus, needed but the application of some 
proper object, to discharge the torrent of his rage. 
In this situation he accidentally encountered Geo. 
Staunton. The latter saluted him in his usual man- 
ner, and was about to pass him, when Wilson seized 
him rudely by the collar, and assailed him with abu- 
sive and insulting language. Staunton’s passions 
were quick and violent; but he perceived the situa- 
tion of his adversary, and, disengaging himself from 
his grasp, remarked to him, ‘** Go home, Wilson, 
now; and if there has been anything exceptionable in 
my conduct towards you, J will make you a satisfac- 
tory explanation to-morrow.” 
The next day was to Wilson the drunkard’s to- 
morrow. His head ached violently, and his whole 
frame was in a state of feverish excitement. He 
looked back upon his late revel with indignant regret. 
Its dimly remembered scenes crowded upon his im- 
agination. Bereft of the attractions which mirth and 
wit and gaietv had thrown around them, wan and 
spiritless, they appeared before him like the loath- 
some spectres of buried joys. There was onethought 
which was peculiarly harassing. Would that it 
were Pee with the mass of indistinct recolleec- 
tions. But his treatment of Staunton was painted in 
too distinct form—in too vivid colouring. He felt 
himself disgraced in his own eyes; and, with the in- 
consistency of anger, his passions burned with a more 
ardent flame against the man he had injured. Mad- 
dened by his own reflections, and stung with the 
thoughts of the disgrace which a knowledge of the 
transaction would attach to his conduct, he proceeded 
to a place of public resort, and indulged himself in a 
coarse and severe invective against Geo. Staunton. 
‘*Mr. Wilson is not, perhaps, aware of my pre- 
sence,” said the elder Staunton, who happened to be 
resent. 
~ *¢] know of no peculiar virtue in the presence of 
Mr. Robert Staunton to change the tone or subject of 
my conversation,” retorted Wilson. 
«* Am I then to understand your remarks as intend- 
ed for me?” 
«¢ And what if they were?” 
‘¢ Why then,” said Staunton, “they discover their 
author to be destitute of those honourable principles, 
which should forbid a man to abuse an absent enemy 
inthe presence of one whom motives of delicacy alone 
prevent from espousing his brother’s quarrel.” 
‘* T wish to engage in no quarrel with you,” said 
Wilson, subdued by the generous forbearance of 
Staunton, ‘‘ for you are an older and a stronger man 
than I am, and I duly appreciate the honourable mo- 
tives which influence yourconduct. But, your brother, 
Mr. Staunton, has insulted me; and in your presence, 
and in the presence of the world, I pronounce him to 
be no gentleman.” 
*¢ He is here to resent his own insults,” said Ro- 
bert, as he left the apartment. 
Wilson trembled at the entrance of Geo. Staun- 
ton, and gladly would have recalled the obnoxious 
epithets he had bestowed upon him. But he felt 
that he had passed the Rubicon; that the eyes of his 
companions were upon him; and that he must redeem 
his gage of courage by some deed of noble daring. 
He accordingly walked boldly up to Staunton, and 
ao « Did you intend to insult me last evening, 
ir? 

**T should have been the last person,” said Staun- 
ton, ‘‘to have insulted a man in your situation.” 

** My situation!” said Wilson haughtily, ** and 
what was my situation, Sir?” 

** Tt was such, Mr. Wilson, as to induce me to ex- 
cuse your conduct.” 

**Do you mean to insinuate,” inquired Wilson, 
**that was drunk?” 

**¥ do!” was the laconic reply. 

Wilson instantly levelled a blow at his unguarded 
nh? But his dastardly attempt did not avail 
him. Staunton skilfully evaded it; and, before the 
bystanders could interfere, the ssor was stretch- 
ed upon the floor. Although but little injured by the 
blow, he showed no disposition to renew the fight. 
His appetite was satiated; and with limbs trembling, 
and a countenance convulsed with rage, he took the 
arm of a friend, and retired to his rooms. 

Unluckily for Wilson, his friend was a young man 
who professed those nice sentiments of honour whieh 
could never brook the slightest appearance of an in- 


also withdraws the veil from long hidden enmities. 


of the char 


pecially in cases where he was*’not to be concerned 
as principal. He was more jealous of the wounded 
honour of his friend, than of his own; and although 
a very Bob Acres in courage, yet such was his spirit 
of accommodation, and his aversion to the shedding 
of blood, that he was extremely liberal in construing 
the ~—_ acknowledgment into an apology for the 
insult. 

But the present was, in his opinion, an outrage 
which could be reached by no apology. The truth 
was an aggravation of the insult. The 
maxim of the law, ‘‘ the greater the truth the great- 
er the libel,” was in the code of honour, equally 
binding. And then the publicity which their late 
affray had given to the charge, as well as its unfor- 
tunate termination, seemed to demand that some ex- 
traordinary event should efface the impression which 
had been made, and change, if possible, the current 
of public sentiment. 

Vilson fully coincided in these sentiments of his 
friend; aud the latter, being ‘‘ the keeper of his con- 
science,” found little difficulty in making himself 
the bearer of a challenge from Wilson to Geo. Staun- 
ton. Swelling with the importance which he attach- 
ed to the mission, and elated with the thought that 
he was intrusted with an affair of life and death, he 
repaired to Staunton’s rooms, and presented his in- 
vitation to mortal combat, 


** Mr. Staunton’s nice sense of honour,” he said, 
‘* will lead him to the necessity of giving his imme- 
diate attention to it.” 


‘* Fool!” exclaimed Staunton indignantly ; and seat- 
ing himself at his desk, he endorsed an implied re- 
fusal the warlike epistle. 

** Why, this,” said the Second, ‘is an indefinite 
— Does Mr. Staunton intend to convey the 
1 e— 

—— ‘‘that a quarrel,” interrupted Staunton, 
‘* which originated in drunkenness should never end 
in blood.” 

** But your honour, Mr. Staunton—— 

——‘“‘is in my own keeping, Sir!” 

_ ** Trae, Mr. Staunton!” said the Second, colour- 
ing at the rebuke, ** but you are averse to the epithet 
which gentlemen will bestow upon you!” 


Staunton’s eyes flashed with anger at this taunting 
rebuke; and, springing to his feet, he advanced in 
front of the alarmed Second, who appeared willing 
to relinquish his object, and was then in the very act 
of taking his leave. ‘Stay a moment, Mr. Rodg- 
ers!” said Staunton, with an affected calmness;—** I 
shall receive no insinuations of this kind from you. 
Your conduct and your principles—or rather your 
want of principle—I alike despise! and if ever again 
you come to me in behalf of Mr. Wilson, or any 
other man, upon business of this nature, neither the 
laws of custom or courtesy shall shield you from the 
effects of my resentment.” 

** You shall hear from me, for this,” said Rodgers. 

‘* As you please, Sir!” replied Staunton, and then 
closed the door upon him. 

In the hall of the Lyceum, a board affixed to the 
wall is a prose to the advertisements of the stu- 
dents. i one of them has books or furniture to sell, 
it is advertised here; and here may at all times be 
seen displayed a complete list of articles, from the 
book-case to the gridiron. On the day succeeding 
the conversation which I have just related, a large 
number of the students had collected near that spot. 
Some of them were engaged in perusing the adver- 
tisements, while others stood apart in little coteries, 
conversing in low and subdued tones, or listlessly re- 
garding those whose attention was employed at the 
advertising board. As Staunton approached it, the 
laugh ceased, and the low and confused hum of many 
voices subsided into a deep and respectful silence, 
Nota sound arose from among the numerous assem- 
blage; but the noise of his own footsteps was a3 dis- 
tinct aud echoing as if he was walking in the confines 
of the dead. I doth not how to account for the ex- 
traordinary stillness:—whether it arose from pity or 
sympathy; or whether the faculties of the mind be- 
came merged in one surpassing interest for the re- 
sult; or whether the mind itself sympathizes with 
external nature in those moments of awful silence 
in which she seems to expect the discharge of a 
thunderbolt, or the eruption of a voleano. e im- 
mediate cause was, however, but too palpable to him; 
and it was with little surprise that he read this pla- 
eard: ‘*Geo. Staunton is a coward and a scoundrel!” 
signed, ‘* James Wilson.” 

**It is too much!” said George, as he narrated 
these circumstances to his brother—‘‘ I must give 
Wilson a meeting.” 

wish to shed his blood?” inquired Ro- 

m 

** No!” said George indignantly, ‘‘nor am I so 
lavish of my own, as to expose it willingly to this 
hazard. I know what you would say,” he continued, 
vacillating between the’sentiments of pride and the 
dictates of duty. ‘*I know it all! I know that the 


sult. He was an avowed adyocate of the duello, es- 


duellist is a murderer, whom fear alone induces to 


break the laws of God. My principles have always 
been opposed to the practice of duelling, and I in- 
dulged the hope that I should adhere to them, through 
all circumstances, toa peaceful grave. But, alas! 
how little do we know our own strength until the 
hour of trial! You know, Robert, that, in our sec- 
tion of the country, custom has made it the law of 
society. There is no ordinance more imperative in 
its dictates. The laws of our country may be broken; 
even the canons of the Deity may be trampled under 
foot. But the man who refuses to answer his insul< 
in the field, forfeits his reputation, and becomes, 
from that moment, an exile from the circle of ho- 
nourable society.” 

‘* Your passions, George, lead you to overrate the 
importance of this quarrel. By the laws of the 
duello, it is susceptible of an amicable adjustment. 
Nothing more is necessary, than that the person in 
fault should proffer the injured oat Ben ample apolo- 

y- If this duty is incumbent on Wilson, it surely 
is not Ais part to challenge; and you best can judge 
if you have injured him,” 

‘**It matters little,” answered George, ‘from 
whom the injury proceeded, I have been branded 
as ‘a coward and a scoundrel!’ The sound will go 
forth from these secluded walls, and reverberate 
among the streets and alleys of our native city. 
Where then will be my aspiring hopes—my ambi- 
tious prospects? But it will not end here. Like a 
loathsome disease which diffuses itself over the whole 
body, the disgrace will attach to every member of 
the family, and suffuse your face, my brother, with 

*‘Are these the principles by which you ate 
your conduet? And do oan think so aiainet me 
as to suppose that I should prefer a murderer, reek~ 
ing with the blood of an imprudent boy, to a brother 
who follows the dictates of his conscience, the in- 
ped of reason, and the precepts of law? Or that 

should turn from you, enabled by the exercise of 
religious principles, and a virtuous defiance of a bar- 
barous custom, to contemplate, with a gloomy satis- 
faction, your dishonoured corpse?” 

“If I die,” said George sorrowfully, ‘‘I shall leave 
at least an untarnished name! I shall lie down in 
glory” 

*“‘And awake—oh! where?” 

George was, for a moment, silent; overcome with 
the violence of his emotions. The appeal was irre- 
sistible. His religious feelings were touched; and 
ina changed manner, and subdued tone, he at last 
replied—*‘ Robert, you have unmanned me! You 
have struck the chord in my bosom which responds 
only in sounds of disgrace and shame. But,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, ‘‘be it so. And when my com- 
panions pass me with a curled lip and a fixed eye— 
when my friends regard me with feelings of pity and 
compassion—receive me with coldness, or shrink 
from my presence as froma poor dishonoured be- 
ing, then Robert, yours will be the reflection that it 
was you alone who stood between me and my ho- 
nour.” 

‘‘Never, George, never shall I shun the responsi- 
bility which I have assumed, or disavow my partici- 
pation in this triumph of principle. But you are too 
much excited to view this subject in its true light.— 
You do not perceive the change which hastaken place 
in the public sentiment. The laws which once made 
man a murderer, are now abrogated, and are no lon- 
ger binding but ~ those who have lost the esteem 
and the respect of society. We are no longer com- 
pelled, like Hamilton, to relinquish the path of use- 
fulness and honour, and lie down, like common earth, 
in a dishonoured grave,—to abandon the high hopes 
which virtue inspired, and to forfeit the glorious des- 
tiny for which his country had intended him; or, like 
his murderer, to drag out a miserable existence—a 
hermit in the midst of society; among men, but not 
of them; confronting in his daily walks the eounte- 
nances of hatred, and harassed in the night watches 
by the spectre of guilt; tortured by the reflections of 
his own conscience, and bearing with him, to his 
death of shame, the just indignation of his country. 
More just and ennobling views of the true principles 
of honour have gone abroad in the community. ‘The 
soil of New England is no longer polluted with the 
blood of the dt ist; and, J ur Own section of the 
country, the great and ood ve-woi d in a firm 

halanx to protect the laws from violatié¢yand to 

url the force of public opinion upon the ruthless in- 
vaders. "Were our father alive,” he continued, in a 
voice tremu!ous with the intensity of feeling which 
the recollection had created, ‘‘where, George, would 
behis station? And at the present juncture, what 
would be his advice to his imprudent son?” 

“Our father!” responded George mournfully; but 
recollecting himself, he spake with energy; ‘‘his 
conduet shall be the rule by which I will regulate my 


own.” 


- y will you not, George, remain contented as 
you are’ Your character will always be duly appre- 


ciated without the exposure of your life to hazard. 
Wilson’s disgrace has made him desperate.” —- 
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“J incur,” said George, ‘‘for the same cause, the 
same hazard with my father;” and he immediately 
sent him notice of his determination. 

‘J shall be prepared,” was Wilson’s reply. 

It was a sunny day of April. The students had 
just left the dinner table, and were sauntering in 
front of the Commons’ Hall, enjoying the mild 
warmth ofa vernal sun. Among them was Wilson, 
but not like them, in peace. His bosom burned with 
unextinguishable hatred, and his eye followed fear- 
fully and instinctively every motion of the object of 
his enmity. Staunton approached him; and the ge- 
neral attention was directed towards them bya thril- 
ling interest in the result. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson,” said he 
in a firm and determined tone, ‘‘ you have done me 
a deep wrong; you have assailed me with insult, and 
pursued it with premeditated injury. Ifa duel was 
to be the consequence, it would surely methinks, have 
been for me to invite the contest. But I am no duel- 
list, no scoundrel, and no coward! It has ever been 
my aim to offer no insult; but I claim no exemption 
from the weakness of humanity. I may have erred 
in my treatment of you; if so, an explanation or an 
apology would not have been incompatible with my 
honour. Had you demanded such reparation, things 
would not have come to thiscrisis. But itis useless 
for me to say more. The false epithets which you 
have coupled with my name, render it necessary for 
me to act. I call upon you therefore, Mr. Wilson, 
to do me but bare justice; and let the refutation of 
the foul falsehood be extensive as its circulation.— 
You know the alternative!” ’ 

The deep tones of the speaker thrilled through 
every heart. Even Wilson himself was apparently 
moved by the fervid manner in which his claims were 
enforced, and for a moment his better nature strug- 

led with his pride. But the menace with which. 

e address was unfortunately concluded, determined 
his hesitancy; and in a tone and manner at once ir- 
resolute and conciliatory—‘‘ I know not,” he said 
‘that I have affirmed anything which it is my duty to 
recall.” 


*¢ There is then,” said Staunton, ‘‘but one course 
left me;” and with a eane which he held he inflicted 
several blows upon his antagonist. Wilson stood for 
a moment as if restrained by some dire presage, and 
then drew his pistol. Staunton sprang upon him, 
and, in the attempt to wrest the weapon from him, 
it was disc d, and both the young men fell. The 
by-standers raised Staunton, he was wounded danger- 
ously; but Wilson was dead! 


LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


New Postications.—WWVarrative of a Journey 
Overland in India, by Mrs. Colonel Elwood, two 
vols. octavo, Colburn & Bentley. A journey over- 
land to India by a female is not a thing of every day 
occurrence, and a production of much less merit than 
that of Mrs. Elwood, would, from its novelty, suffi- 
ciently reward curiosty. We are glad to say, 
however, that these volumes are in every way inter- 
esting, and that they may be read by all classes with 
amusement and benefit. We shall occasionally give 
extracts from them. Travels to the Seat of War in 
the East, in 1829, by Captain Alexander. This isa 
very interesting and rather splendid work, being got 
up in the best style of printing, with very good en- 

vings. Capt. Alexander was, it seems, an amateur 
traveller, but he had not the good fortune to escape 
the effects of Russian suspicion. At Sebastopol he 
was confined for a month, on the charge of being a 
spy of the British Government; and when released 
was not permitted to proceed to Constantinople. He 
has, however, seen much of the war, and of the ha- 
bits of the nation through which he had travelled, and 
he has been able to furnish two volumes of very in- 
teresting matter. Captain Alexander, among other 
phic illustrations, gives Portraits of the Emperor 
icholas and Sultan Mahmoud. If they are like- 
nesses, and the character may be seen in the face, we 
should pronounce Nicholas a good-natured man, and 
Mahmoud a scowling murderer, with a countenance 
naturally handsome, and disfigured only by the un- 
controllable effect of a bad mind upon the features. 
They are both beautifully executed. France in 1829 
1830, by Lady Morgan, in two vols. 8vo. Saunders 
& Otley. Lady Morgan is an observant but vain 
woman, who fancies that all the world ought to ad- 
mire her style of writing. All the world, however, 
does not take the view of Lady Morgan’s works 
which she wishes; and France in 1829-30 will not 
improve the impression already conceived. It would 
be unjust to say that the work before us is a fail- 
ure, for those who admire Lady Morgan (and she has 
numerous admi nin, Oe read it with great interest. 
We consider her to be an affected woman, and our 
opinion is strengthened by a perusal of her last pro- 
duction. Revolt 4 the Angels: an Epic Drama; by 
Edmund Reade, . Colburn & Bentley, in one 
vol. 8vo. There are some beautiful passages in this 
drama, and on the whole we think it is worthy of a 
ace in every goodlibrary. Londonina Thousand 
ears, and other Poems, by the late Eugenius Roche, 
Esq. Colburn & Bentley: one vol. 8vo, The pe- 
rusal of this posthumous work has afforded us great 
easure. r. Roche was not-a poet of the first or- 


der; but there is so much evidence in his effusions of 


a correct mind and a refined taste that we do not re- 

t the want of sublimity. A short memoir of the 
author is prefixed to the Poems, in which it is stated 
that they aré published for the benefit of his widow 
and children. We sincerely hope the experiment 


— 


extract at random, will give a pretty good idea of 


Mr. Roche’s style:— 
LOVE’S TEST. 


*Tis sweet to think there is a spot 
“We both have trod together: 

And sweeter still to know ’twill not 
Be e’er forgot by either! 

Though distance part, or fetters bind, 
Our trames alone they sever; 

O’er chains, and realms, and time, the mind 
Still clings as close as ever! 


Then let the world our beings part, 
And think it can divide - 

We have a spell, with mightier art, - 
Will back as often guide us; 

’Tis but to let our spirits fly, 
When all around is glooming, 

To that blest spot, beneath the sky, 
Where Eden’s for us blooming. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


Oh! when shall the star of my freedom arise, 
And empire’s waned splendour reyisit my brow? 
I watch, but in vain, for a light in the skies, | 
All’s dark as my spirit, and cold as hope now. 


Time was, that I stood, and the nations were shak- 


ing, 
And ps felt my tread as the tread of her king; 
I looked—at my glance, crowns and sceptres fell 
breaking; 
I spoke —and new thrones for new monarchs would 
spring. 
Time is, that I languish in bonds and in wo, 
No wife left to lighten their weight with a smile, 
No son on my bosom permitted to grow, 
But storms and rude spirits to mock and revile. 


Yet wed is the hand that now withers alone, 
And glows in this bosom a father’s fond heart; 
A world they might take—’twas the conqueror’s 
own— 


But son, bride, and sire, none but heaven should 
part. 


GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 
From the second edition of Paul Clifford. 

A second editon of ‘ Paul Clifford’ bps been pub- 
lished in England, which contains a ‘ Funeral Ora- 
tion in honour of Gentleman George,’ and, asa good 
specimen of Mr. Bulwer’s power in character-draw- 
ing, we publish it: 

* For thee, Gentleman George, for thee, what con- 
clusive valediction remains? Alas! siace we began 
the strange and mumming scene wherein first thou 
wert introduced, the grim foe hath knocked thrice 
at thy gate; and now, as we write, thou art departed 
thence—thou art no more! a new lord presides in 
thine easy chair, a new voice rings from thy me 
board—thou art forgotten! thou art already like these 
pages, a tale that is told toa memory that retaineth 
not!—Where are thy quips and cranks? where thy 
stately coxcombries and thy regal gauds? Thine 
house, and thy pagoda, thy Gothic chimney, and thy 
Chinese sign-post; these yet ask the concluding hand: 
thy hand is cold, their completion and the enjoyment 
the completion yieldsareforanother! Thou sowest, 
and thy follower reaps; thou buildest, thy successor 
holds; thou plantest, and thine heir sits beneath the 
shadow of thy trees:— 

——“ ‘ Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, prwtor invisas cupressos 
Ulia brevern dominum sequetur!’ 
At this moment, thy life—for thou wert a Great 
Man to thine order, and they have added thy biog- 
raphy to that of Abershaw and Shepherd—thy life is 
before us! Whata homily in its events! Gaily 
didst thou laugh in thy youth, and run through the 
courses of thy manhood. Wit sat at thy table, and 
Genius was thy comrade; Beauty was thy hand- 
maid, and Frivolity played around thee--a buffoon 
that thou didst ridicule, and ridiculing enjoy! Who 
among us can look back to thy brilliant era, and not 
sigh to think that the wonderful men who surround- 
a thee, and amidst whom thou wert a centre and a 
nucleus, are for him but the things of history, and 
the phantoms of a bodiless tradition? Those bril- 
liant suppers, glittering with beauty, the memory of 
which makes one spot, (yet herited by Bachelor 
Bill,) a haunted and fairy ground; all who gathered 
to that Armida’s circle, the Grammonts, and the 
Beauvilliers, and the Rochfoucaults of England and 
the Road—who does not feel that to have seen these, 
though but as Gil Blas saw the festivities of his actors, 
from the sideboard and behind the chair, would have 
been a Grinch for the earthlier feelings of his old 
age to recall?’ What then must it have been to have 
seen them as thou didst see—(thou the deceased, 
and the forgotten!)—-seen them from the height of 
thy youth, and power, and rank (for early wert thou 
keeper toa public) and reckless spirits, and lusty 
capacities of joy? What pleasures where sense la- 
vished its uncounted varieties? What revellings 
where wine was the least excitement? 
* ‘Inde alitur nudus placida sub matre Cu 
Inde voluptates, inde alimenta Dei.*’ 

‘Let the scene shift—how stirring is the change! 
Triumph, and glitter, and conquer!—For thy public 
was a public of renown—thither came the warriors 
of the ring—the heroes of the cross—and thou, their 
patron, wert elevated on their fame; Principes pro 


* Uncertain,—vide Epigrammata et Poemata ve- 


will be successful. The following pieces, which we 


tera spud Jaobum Chouet, page 124, 


vialoria pu comites pro principe. What visions 
sweep across us! What glories didst thou witness? 
Over what conquests didst thou preside’ The might- 
iest h—the most wonderful events which the 
world, thy world, ever knew—of these was it not in- 
deed, and dazzlingly thine 

“*To share the triumph and partake the gale?’ 


‘Let the scene shift—manhood is touched by age; 
but lust is ‘heeled’ by luxury, and pomp is the heir of 
pleasure; gewgaws and gaud, instead of glory, sur- 
rejoice, and to the last. ‘There 
rise thy buildings—there lie, secret, but gorgeou 
the tabernacles of thine ease; and the eereiee of 
thy friends, and the riches of the people whom they 
= mn are waters to thine imperial whirlpool.— 

hou art lapped in ease as is a silk worm, and pro- 
fusion flows trom thy highand unseen asylum, as the 
rain poureth froma cloud. Much didst thou do to 
beautify chimney-tops—much to adorn the snugge- 
ries where thou didst dwell; thieving with thee took 
a substantial shape, and the robberies of the public 
passed into a metempsychosis of mortar, and—be- 
came public houses. So there and thus, buildin 
and planning, didst thou spin thy latter. yarn, ti 
death came upon thee; and when we looked around, 
lo! thy brother was on thy hearth. And thy para- 
sites, and thy comrades, and thine ancient pals, and 
thy portly blowens, they made a murmur, and they 
packed up their goods—but they turned ere they de- 
parted, and they would have worshipped thy brother 
as they worshipped thee—but he would not! And 
thy sign-post is gone and mouldered already; and to 
the ‘Jolly Angler’ has succeeded the ‘Jolly Tar!’— 
And thy picture is disappearing fast from the print- 
shops, and thy name from the mouths of men! And 
thy brother, whom no one praised while thou livedst, 
is on a steeple of panegyric, built above the church- 
yard that contains thy _ Oh! shifting and vola- 
tile hearts of men! ho would be keeper of a pub- 
lic? Who dispense the wine and juices that gladden, 
when, the moment the pulse of the hand ceases, the 
wine and the juices are forgotten. 


‘ To History—For thy name will be preserved in 
that record, which, whether it be the Calender of 
Newgate or of Nations, telleth us alike how men 
sufier, and sin, and perish—to History we leave the 
sum and balance of thy merits and thy faults. The 
sins that were thine, were those of the man to whom 
pleasure is all in all: thou wert, from root to branch, 
sap and in heart, what moralists term the libertine; 
hence, the light wooing, the quick desertion, the 
broken faith, the organized perfidy, that manifested 
thy bearing to those gentler creatures who called 
thee—Gentleman George. Never to one solitary 
woman, until the last dull flame of thy dotage, didst 
thou so behave as to give no foundation to complaint, 
and no voice to wrong. But who shall say be ho- 
nest to one, but laugh at perfidy to another? Who 
shall wholly confine treachery to one sex, if to that 
sex he hold treachery no offence? So in thee, asin 
all thy tribe, there was a laxness of peradiple, an ine 
sincerity of faith, even unto men:—thy friends, when 
occasion suited, thou couldst forsake; and thy luxu- 
ries were dearer to thee than justice to those who 
suppliedthem. Men who love and live for pleasure 
as thou, are unusually good-natured, for their devo- 
tion to pleasure arises from the strength of their con- 
stitution, and the strength of their constitution pre- 
serves them from the irritations of weaker nerves; 
so wert thou good-natured, and often generous, and 
often with thy didst thou unite a delica- 
cy that showed thou hadst an original and a tender 
sympathy with men. But as those who pursue plea- 
sure are above all others impatient of interruption, 
so to such as interfered with thy main pursuit, thou 
didst testify a deep, a lasting, and a Ny anger. 
Hence the earlier gallants who rivalled thee in thy 
loves, know that to thy last day thou didst never for- 
give—hence thy bitter and unrelenting hatred of thy 
unfortunate, though not unoffending wife—hence 
thy rash and arbitrary indignation when the mob 
took the part of that forsaken landlady, and insulted 
thee!—hence the six unjust Bills thou didst order to 
be made out, when thy tax-cart was hit by a stone. 
But let not these vices of temperament be too severe- 
ly judged! thou wert in such respects, no worse, per- 
haps, than the members of what may be termed the 
robber’s aristocracy! Thy tastes, thy qualities, thy 

rinciples, thy errors, were rather those of a man 
a public, than ruling it. ‘Thou wert the 
H——d of ale-houses! thy talents, such as they were 
—and they were the talents of a man of the world— 
misled thee, rather than guided, for they gave thy 
mind that demi-philosophy, that indifference to ex- 
alted motives, which is generally found in a clever 
rake, and which we grieve to the 
Whig-Rufflers of thy period. Thy education was 
wretched; thou hadst a smattering of Horace, but 
thou couldst not write English, and thy letters be- 
tray that thou wert wofully ignorant of logic. The 
fineness of thy taste has been exaggerated; thou wert 
unacquainted with the nobleness of simplicity; thy 
idea of a whole was grotesque and overloaded, and 
thy fancy in details was gaudy and meretricions. 
But thou hadst thy hand constantly in the public 
urse, and then hadst plans and advisers for ever 
fore thee; more than all, thou didst find the houses 
in that neighbourhood wherein thou didst build, so 
reternaturally hideous, that thou didst require but 
ittle science to be less frightful in thy creations. 
If thou didst not improve thy native village and thy 
various hemes with a solid, a lofty, and a noble state, 
thou didst nevertheless very singularly improve. 


= 
| masonry, will be grateful for the effeets of thy 


ambition. The same demi-philosophy which in- 
fluenced thee in private life, exercised a far be- 
nigner and happier power over thee in public. Thou 
wert not idly vexatious in vestries, nor ordinarily ty- 
rannic in thy parish; if thou wert ever arbitrary, it was 
only when thy pleasure was checked, or thy vanity 
wounded. At other times, thou didst leave events 
to their legitimate course; so that in thy latter years 
thou wert justly popular in thy . ; and in thy 
ve, thy great good fortune will outshine thy few 

d qualities, and men will say of thee with a kindly, 


f| Bor an erring judgment—‘ In private life he was not 


worse than the Rufflers who came to his bar: in pub- 
lic lifeghe was better than those who kept a public 
before him. ’---Hark! those huzzas! what is the bure 
den of that chorus?---Oh, grateful and never time- 
serving Britons, have ye modified already for another 
the song ye made solely in honour of Gentleman 


George; and must we, lest we lose the custom of the | 
public, and the good things of the taproom, must we | 


roar with throats yet hoarse with our fervour for the 
old words, our ardour for the new? 


‘* Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him! 
God bless him! 
God bless him! 

Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him!’ "’ 


CANCER—FEMALE FORTITUDE. 
From the Diary of a tate London Physician, 

Thad for several months been in constant attend- 
ance on a Mrs, St-——, a young married lady, of 
considerable family and fortune, who was the victim 
of that terrible scourge of the female sex—a cancer. 
To great personal attractions, she added uncommon 
sweetness of disposition: and the fortitude with which 
she submitted to the agonizing inroads of her malady, 
together with her ardent expressions of gratitude 
for such temporary alleviations as her anxious me- 
dical attendants could supply, contributed to inspire 
me with a very lively interestin her fate. Ican con- 
scientiously say, that during the whole period of my 
attendance, I never heard a word of complaint fail 
from her, nor witnessed any indications of impatience 
or irritability. I found her, one morning, stretched 
on the crimson sofa in the drawing room; and though 
her pallid features, and gently corrugated eyebrows, 
evidenced the intense agony she was suffering,—on 
my inquiring what sort of a night she had passed, 
she replied in a calm but tremulous tone, ‘ Oh, Doc- 
tor, I have had a dreadful night—but I am glad Cap- 
tain St—— was not with me—for it would have made 
him very wretched!’ At that moment a fine flaxen- 
haired little boy, her first and only child, came run- 
ning into the room, his blue laughing eyes glittering 
with innocent merriment. I took him on my knee, 
and amused him with my watch, in order that he 
might not disturb his mother. The poor sufferer, 
after gazing on him with an air of intense fondness 
for some moments, suddenly covered her eyes with 
her hand (9h, how slende:—how snowy—how almost 
transparent was it!)—and I presently saw the tears 
trickling through her fingers—but she uttered not a 
word. There wasthe mother/—The aggravated ma- 
lignity of her disorderrendered an operation at length 
inevitable. The eminent surgeon, who, jointly with 
myself, was in regular attendance on her, feelingly 
communicated the intelligence, and asked whether 
she thought she had fortitude enough to submit to an 
operation. She assured him, with a sweet smile of 
resignation, that she had for some time been suspect- 
ing as much, and had made up her mind to submit to 
it—but on two conditions—that her husband (who 
was then at sea) should not be informed of it till it was 
over; and that during the operation she should not be 
in any wise bound, or blindfolded. Her calm and 
decisive manner, convinced me that remonstrance 
would be useless. Sir —— looked at me with a doubt- 
fulair. She observed it; and said, ‘I see what you 
are thinking, Sir ——; but I hope to show you that a 
woman has more courage than you seem willing to 
give credit for.’ In short, after the surgeon had ac- 
quiesced in the latter condition—to wh.ch she had 
especially demurred—a day was fixed for the opera- 
tion--subject, of course, to Mrs. St——’s state of 
health. hen the Wednesday arrived, it was with 
some agitation that I entered Sir ——’s carrige, in 
company with himself, and his senior pupil, Mr. 
——. I could scarce avoid a certain nervous tre- 
mor—unprofessional as it may seem—when I saw 
the servant place the operating case on the seat of the 
carriage. ‘ Are you sure that you have every thing 
ready, Mr. ? inquired Sir ——, with a calm 
and business-like air, which somewhat irritated me, 
On being assured of the affirmative, and after cautiouse 
ly casting his eye over the case of instruments,* to 
make assurance doubly sure, we drove off. We 
arrived at Mrs. St-———’s—who resided a few miles 
from town,---about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were immediately ushered into the room in which 
the operation was to be performed---a back parlour, 
the window of which looked into a beautiful garden. 
I shall be oned, I hope, for acknowledging, that 
the glimpse I caught of the - and disordered coun 
tenance of the servant, as he retired, after showing 
us into the room, somewhat disconcerted me; for in 


*I once saw the life of a patient lost, merely 


through the want of such a laudable ution as‘ 
‘that of Sir ——, in the present instance.” An jndis- 
pensable instrument was sudden] uired, in the 


middle of the operation; and to the dismay of the 


And thy posterity, in avoiding the faults of thy 


operator and those around him, there was none at 
hand. 
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addition to the deep interest I felt in the fate of the 
lovely sufferer, I had always an abhorrence for the 


operative part of the profession, whieh many years 
of practice did not suffice toremove. The necessary 
arrangements being at length completed,—consisting 
of a hateful array of instruments,---cloths,---sponge, 
----warm wuter, message was sent to 
Mrs. St-——~, to inform her all was ready. 
Sir —— was just making a jocular and not very 
well-timed allusion to my agitated air, when the door 
was opened, and Mrs. St entered, followed by 
her two attendants. Her step was firm—her air 
composed—and her pale features irradiated with a 
smile—sad, however, as the cold twilight of October. 
She was then about twenty-six or seven years of age, 
and under all the disadvantageous circumstances in 
which she was placed, looked at that moment a beau- 
tiful woman. Her hair was light aubarn, and hung 
back. neglectedly over a forehead and neck white as 
marble. Her fall blue eyes, which usually beamed 
with a delicious pensive expression from beneath 


—‘the soft languor of the drooping lid,’ 


were now lighted with the glitter of a restlessness 
and agitation, which the noblest degree of self com- 
mand could not entirely conceal or repress. Her 
features were regular, her nose and mouth were ex- 
quisitely chiselled, and her complexion fair, almost 
to transparency. Indeed an eminent medical wri- 
ter has remarked that the most beautiful women are 


. generally the subjects of this terrible disease. A 


large India shawl was thrown over her shoulder, 
and she wore a white muslin dressing-gown. And was 
it this innocent and beautiful being who was doomed 
to writhe beneath the torture and disfigurement of 
the operating knife? My heart ached. A decanter 
of port-wine and some glasses were placed on a small 
table near the window; she beckoned me towards it, 
and was going to speak. 

‘Allow me, my dear madam, to pour you out a 

ss of wine,’ said I. 

If it would do me good, Doctor,’ she whispered. 
She barely touched the glass with her lips, and then 
handed it to me, saying, with assumed cheerfulness, 
‘Come, Doctor, I see you need it as much as} do, 
after all. Yes, Doctor,’ she continued with empha- 
sis, you are very, very kind and feeling to me.’ 
When I had set down the glass she continued, ‘Dear 
Doctor, do forgive a woman’s weakness, and try if 
you can hold this letter which I received yesterday 
from Captain St——~, and in which he speaks ve 
fondly, so that my eyes may rest on his dear hand- 
writing «ll the while I am sitting here, without being 
netind by any one else—will you? 

‘ Madam, you must really excuse me—it will agi- 
tate you--I must beg’-- 

‘You are mistaken,’ she replied with firmness, ‘it 
will rather compose me. And if I should——’ ex- 

ire, she was going to have said, but her tongue re- 

used utterance. She then put the letter into my 
hand--hers was cold, icy cold, and clammy--but I 
did not perceive it tremble. 

‘In return, madam, you must give me leave to 
hold your hand during the operation.’ 

. * What--you fear me, Doctor?’ she replied with a 
faint smile, but did not refuse my request. At this 
moment Sir —— approached us with a cheerful air, 
saying, ‘ Well madam, is your tete-a-tete finished, 
I want to get this little matter over, and give you 
permanent ease.’ 1 do not think there ever liveda 
professional man who could speak with such an as- 
suring air as Sir ! 

‘Iam ready, Sir——. Are the servants sent out?’ 
she inquired from one of the women present. 

‘Yes madam,’ she replied in tears. 

my little Harry?’ Mrs. St—— asked in a 
fainter tone. She was answered in the affirmative. 

‘Then Lam prepared,’ said she, and sat down in 
the chair that was placed for her. One of the atten- 
dants then removed the shawl from her shoulders, 
and Mrs. St herself, with perfect composure, 
assisted in displacing as much of her dress as was ne- 
cessary. She then suffered Sir —— to place her on 
the corner side of the chair, with her left arm thrown 
over the back of it, and her face looking over her 
right shoulder. She gave me her right hand; and 
with my left I endeavoured to hold Captain St——’s 
letter as she had desired, She smiled sweetly as if 
to assure me of her fortitude: and there was some- 
thing so indescribably affecting in the expression of 
her fall blue eyes, that it almost broke my heart. I 
shall never forget that smile as long as Llive! Half 
closing her eyes she fixed them on the letter I held 

--and did not once remove them till all was over. 
Nothing could console me at this trying moment, 
but the conviction of the consummate skill of Sir 
——, who now, with a calm eye, and a steady hand 
commenced the operation, At the instant of the 

first incision, her whole frame quivered with a con- 
vulsive shudder, and her cheeks became ashy pale. 

I prayed inwardly that she might faint, so that the 

earlier stage of the operation might be got over while 

she was ina state of insensibility. It was not the 
case, however—her eyes continued riveted in one 
long burning gaze of fondness on the beloved hand 
writing of her husband; and she moved not a limb, 
nor uttered more than an occasional sigh, during the 
whole of the. protracted and painful operation. 
When the last bandage had been applied she whis- 


pered almost inarticulately, ‘Is it all over, Doctor?” 


‘Yes, madam,’ I replied, ‘and we are going to 

y you up to bed.’ 
‘No, no—I think I can walk—I will try,’ said she, 
and endeavoured to rise; bat on Sir —— assuring 


ber that the motion might perhaps induce fatal con- 


sequences, she desisted, and we carried her, sittin 
in the chair, up to bed. The instant we had lai 
her down, she swooned—and continued so long in- 
sensible, that Sir -——— held a looking-glass over her 
mouth and nostrils, apprehensive that the vital ener- 
gies had at last sunk under the terrible struggle. 

he recovered, however; and under the influence of 
an opiate draught, slept for several hours. * * 

rs. St—— recovered, though very slowly; and I 

attended her assiduously—sometimes two or three 
times a-day, till she could be removed to the sea- 
side. I shall not easily forget an observation she 
made at the last visit I paid her. She was alluding 
one morning, distantly and delicately to the person- 
al disfigurement she had suffered. I, of course, said 
all that was soothing. 
* But Doctor, my husband ——” said she, sudden- 
ly, while a faint crimson mantled on her cheek—ad- 
ding falteringly, after a pause—‘ I think St—- will 
love me yet! 


THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN. 


Friday, —, 18--. A ludicrous contretems hap- 
pened to-day, which I wish 1 could describe as for- 
cibly as it struck me. Mr. ——, the well known 
comedian, with whom I was on terms of intimacy, 
after having suffered so severely from the toothach, 
as to be prevented for two evenings from taking his 
part in the play, sent, under my direction, for Mons. 
——, a fashionable dentist, then but recently import- 
ed from France. While I was sitting with my 
friend, endeavouring to ** serew his courage up to 
the sticking-place, ”” Monsieur arrived, duly furnish- 
ed with the ** tools of his craft.”” The comedian sat 
down with a rueful visage, and eyed the dentist’s 
formidable preparations with a piteous and discon- 
certed air. As soon as I had taken my station be- 
hind, for the purpose of holding the patient’s head, 
the gum was lanced without much ado; but as the 
doomed tooth was a very formidable broad-rooted 
molar, Monsieur prepared for a vigorous effort. He 
was just commencing the dreadful wrench, when he 
suddenly relaxed his hold, retired a = or two from 
his patient, and burst into a loud fit of laughter! Up 
started the astounded comedian, and with clenched 
fists demanded furiously, ** What the d--1 he meant 
by such conduct?” The little bewhiskered foreigner, 
however, continued standing ata little distance still so 
convulsed with laughter, as to disregard the menacing 
movements of his patient; and exclaiming ‘Ah, mon 
Dieu!—ver good--ver good---bien! ha, ha!—Be 
Gar, Monsieur, you pull one such d—— queer, ex- 
traordinaire comique face—Be Gar, like one big fid- 
dle!” or words to that effect. The dentist was right: 
Mr. ——’s features were odd enough at all times; 
but, on the present occasion, they suffered such ex- 
eruciating contortions—such a strange puckering to- 
gether of the mouth and cheeks, and upturning of 
the eyes, that it was ten thousand times more laugh- 
able than any artificially distorted features with which 
he used to set Drury-Lane in a roar.—Oh that a pain- 
ter had been present!—There was, on one side, my 
friend, standing in menacing attitude, with both fists 
clenched, his left cheek swelled, and looking as if 
the mastication of alarge apple had been suddenly sus- 
pended, and his whole features creating a grotesque 
expression of mingled pain, indecision and fury, --- 
Then there was the operator beginning to look a lit- 
tle startled at the probable consequences of his sally; 
and, lastly, I stood a little aside, almost suffocated 
with suppressed laughter! At length, however, 
——’s perception of the ridiculous prevailed; and af- 
ter a very hearty laugh, and exclaiming, ‘*1 must 
have looked d—d odd, I suppose?” he once more 
resigned himself intu the hands of Monsieur, and the 
tooth was out in a twinkling. 


PREPARING FOR THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS! 

‘Do, dear doctor, be so good as to drop in at —— 
Place, in the course of the morning, by accident 
for 1 want you to see Mr. ——. has I verily be- 
lieve, bid adieu to his senses—for he is conducting 
himself very strangely. To tell you the truth, he 
is resolved on going down to the house this evening, 
for the purpose of speaking on the —— bill, and 
will, I fear, act so absurdly, as to make himself the 
laughing-stock of the whole country—at least I sus- 
pect as much, from what I have heard of his prepa- 
rations. Ask to be shown up at once to Mr. ———, 
_when you arrive, and gradually direct the econversa- 
tion io polities—when you will soon see what is the 
matter. But mind, doctor, not a word of this note! 
Your visit will be quite accidental, you know. Be- 
lieve me, my dear doctor, yours, &c. &c.” Such 
was the note put into my hands by a servant, as my 
carriage was driving off on my first morning round. 
I knew Mrs. , the fair writer of it, very inti- 
mately—as, indeed, the familiar and confidential 
strain of her note will suffice to show. She wasa 
very amiable and clever woman—and would not 
have complained, I was sure, without reason. Wish- 
ing, therefore, to oblige her by a prompt attention 
to her request, and in the full expectation, from what 
I knew ot the worthy member’s eceentricities, of en- 
countering some singular scene, I directed the horses’ 
heads to be turned towards ——~ Place. I reached 
the house about twelve o’clock, and went up stairs 
at once to the drawing-room, where I understood 
Mr. —— had taken up quarters for the day. The 
servant opened the door and announced me. 

‘ Oh--show Dr. —— in;’ Lentered. The object 
of my visit, I may just say, was the very beau ideal 
of a country member; somewhat inclined to corpa- 


lency, with a fine, fresh, rubieund, good-natured 


face—and that bluff old English frankness of man- 


ner, which flings you back into the age of Sir Roger 
De Coverley. He was dressed in a long, gray wool- 
len morning-gown; and, with his hands crammed 
into the hind pockets, was pacing rapidly to and fro 
from one end of the spacious room tothe other. At 
one extremity was a table, on which lay a sheet of 
foolscap, closely written, and crampled as if with 
constant handling—his gold repeater, and half-emp- 
tied decanter of sherry witha wine glass. A glance 
at all these paraphernalia convinced me of the nature 
of Mr. ——’s occupation; he was committing his 
ech to memory ! 

‘How d’ye do--how d’ye do, doctor?’ he exclaim- 
ed, in a hearty but hurried tone; ‘ you must not keep 
me long: busy—very busy indeed, doctor.’ I had 
looked in by accident, I assured him, and did not in- 
tend to detain him an instant. that I 
supposed he was busy preparing for the House. 

‘Ah, right, doctor—right! Aye, by ——, a d—d 
good hit, too! I shall peg it into them to night, doc- 
tor! D——e, I’ll let them know what an English 
County member is! I?ll make the house too hot to 
hold them!’ said Mr. ——, walking to and fro, at an 
accelerated pace. He was evidently boiling over 
with excitement. 

‘You are going to speak to night, then, on the 
great ——— question, I suppose?’ said I, hardly able 
to repress a smile. 

‘Speak, doctor? I'll burst on them with such a 
view halloo as shall startle the whole pack! J7/l 
show my Lord —— what kind of stuff I’m made of 
—I will, by ——! He was pleased to tell the House, 
the other evening—curse his impudence!—that the 
two members for ——shire were a mere couple of 
dumb-bells—he did, by ——! But Pl show him 
whether or not /, for one of them, am to be jeered 
and flamm’d with impunity! Ha, doctor--what d’ye 
think of this?’ said he, hurrying to the table, and 
taking up the manuscript I have mentioned. He 
was going to read it to me, but suddenly stopped 
short and laid it down again on the table, exclaiming, 
‘Nay, d———e I know it off by this time--so listen! 
Have at ye, doctor.’ 

After a pompous hem! hem! he commenced, and 
with infinite energy and boisterousness of manner, 
recited the whole oration. It was certainly a won- 
derful—a matchless performance—parcelled out with 
a rigid adherence to the rules of ancient rhetoric. As 
he proceeded, he recited such astonishing absurdities 
—such preposterous, high-flown, Bombastes-furioso 
declamations—as, had it but been uttered in the 
House, would assuredly have procured the triumph- 
ant speaker six or seven distinct sounds of convul- 
sive laughter! Had I not known well the simplicity 
and sincerity—the perfect bonhomie—of Mr. ——, I 
should have supposed he was hoaxing me—but I as- 
suredly suspected he was himself the hoaxed party— 
the joking-post of some witty wag whohad determin- 
ed to afford the House a night’s sport at poor Mr. 
——’s expense! Indeed I never in my life listened to 
such pitifully puerile—such almost idiotic gallimalia, 
I felt certain it could never have been the composi- 
tion of fox-hunting Mr. ——! There was a hacknied 

uotation from Horace--from the Septuagint, (!) and 
rom Locke; and then a scampering through the 
whole flowery realms of rhetorical ornament---and a 
glancing at every topic of foreign or domestic policy 
that could conceivably attract the attention of the 
most erratic fancy. In short there never before was 
such a speech composed since the world began! And 
this was the sort of thing that poor Mr. —— actually | 
intended to deliver that memorable evening in the 
House of Commons! As for myself, I could not 
control my risible faculties; but accompanied 
the peroration with a perfect shout of laughter! 
Mr. laid down the paper (which he had twist- 
ed into a sort of scroll) in an ecstacy, and joined 
me in full chorus, slapping me on the shoul- 
der, and exclaiming---‘* Ah! d———e, doctor, I 
knew you would like it! It’s just the thing--isn’t it? 
There will be po standing me at the next election 
for shire, if I can only deliver all this in the 
House to-night! Old Turnpenny, that’s going to start 
against me, backed by the manufacturing interest--- 
won’t come up---and you see if he does!---Curse it! 
I thought it was in me---and would come out, some 
of these days. They shall have it all to-night---they 
shall by ——! Only be on the look out for the morn- 
ing papers, doctor---that’s all!” and he set off, walk- 
ing rapidly, with long strides, from one end of the 
room to the other. I began to be apprehensive that 
there was too much ground for Mrs. ——’s suspicions 
that he had literally ‘ taken leave of his senses.’ Re- 
collecting, at length, the object of my visit, which 
the amusing exhibition I have been attempting to de- 
scribe had almost driven from my memory, I endea- 
voured to think, on the spur of the moment, of some 
scheme for diverting him from his purpose, and pre- 
venting the lamentable exposure he was preparing 
for himself. I could think of nothing else than attack- 
ing him in a sore point---one on which he had been 
hipped for years, and not without reason---an here- 
ditary tendency to popes: 

‘But, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘this excitement will 
destroy you---you will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if 

ou go on for an hour longer, in this way-~you will 
indeed!’ He stood still, changed colour a little, and 
stammered, What! eh, d————e, You 
don’t say so, doetor? Hem! how is my pulse?’ ex- 
tending his wrist. I felt it---looked at my watch, and 
shook my head. 

‘Eh—what, doctor! Newmarket, eh? said he, 
with an alarmed air—meaning to ask me whether 
his pulse was beating rapidly, 


a 


‘It is, indeed, Mr. ———._ It beats upwards of 


one hundred and fifteen a minute,’ I replied, still 
keeping my fingers at his wrist, and my eyes rivetted 
on my watch—for I dared not trust my with look- 
ing in his countenance. He started from me with- 
out uttering a syllable; hurried to the table, poured 
outa glass of wine, and gulped it down instantly. I 
suppose he caught an unfortunate smile or a smirk 
on my face—for he came up to me, and ina coaxing 
but disturbed manner, said—‘Now, come, come, 
doctor—doctor, no humbug! I feel well enough all 
over! » I will speak in the House to-night, 
come what may, that’s flat! Why, there’ll be a 
general election in a few months, and it’s of conse- 
— for me to do something—-to make a figure in 

e House. Besides—it is a great constitutions 
al’. 

‘Well, well, Mr. ——, undoubtedly you must 
please  maconad! said I, seriously; ‘but if a fit should 
—you’ll remember I did my duty, and warned you 
how to avert it!’—‘Hem, ahem!’ he ejaculated, with 
a somewhat puzzledair. I thought I had-succeeded 
in shaking his purpose. I was, however, too san- 
guine in my expectations, ‘Imust bid you good 
morning, doctor. I must speak! I will try it, to-nigh 
at all events;——but I'll be calm--I will! And if 
should die—but d—e that’s impossible, you know! 
But if I should—why, it will be a martyr’s death; I 
shall die a patriot---ha, ha, ha! Good morning, 
doctor.’ He led me to the door, laughing, as he 
went, but not so heartily or boisterously as formerly. 
I was hurrying down stairs, when Mr. —— reopen- 
ed the drawing-room door, and called out, ‘Doctor, 
doctor, just be so good as to look in on my good lady 
before you go. She’s somewhere about the house--- 
in her boudoir, I dare say. She’s not quite well 
this morning---a fit of the vapours---hem! You un- 
derstand me, doctor?’ putting his finger to the side 
of his nose, with a wise air. I could not help smil- 
ing at the reciprocal anxiety for each other’s health 
simultaneously manifested by this worthy couple. 

‘Well, doctor, am not I right? exclaimed Mrs. 
——, in a low tone, opening the dining-room door, 
and beckoning me in. 

*Yes, indeed, madam. My interview was little 
else than a running commentary on your note to me.’ 

‘How did you find him engaged, doctor?---Learn- 
ing his speech, as he calls itch ?? inquired the lady, 
with a chagrined air, which was heightened, when I 
recounted what had passed up stairs. 

‘Oh, absurd! monstrous! Doctor, I am ready to 
expire with vexation to see Mr. —— acting so fool- 
ishly. -But it is all owing to that odious Dr, ——, 
the village rector, who is up in town now, and an 
immense crony of Mr. ——’s. I suspected there 
was something brewing between them, for they have 
been laying their wise heads togetherfor a week past. 
Did he not repeat the speech to you, Doctor’—the 
whole of it?? 

‘Yes, indeed, madam, he did,’ I replied, smiling at 
the recollection. 
‘Ah—hideous rant it was, I dare say !—I’ll tell you 
a secret, doctor. I know it was every word composed 
by that abominable old addlehead, Dr. ——, a doodle 
that he is! (I wonder what brought him up from his 
— ') And it is he that has inflamed Mr. —’s 
ancy with making a great hit in the House, as the 
call it. That precious piece of stuff which they call 
a speech, poor Mr. —— has been learning for this 
week past; and has several times woke me in the 

night with ranting snatches of it.’ 
begged Mrs. —— not to take it so seriously, 

‘Now, tell me candidly, Dr. ——, did you ever 
hear‘such nonsense in your life? It is all that eoun- 
try parson’s small-beer trash! I’m sure our name 
wilt run the gauntlet of all the papers in England, 
for a fortnight to come!’ I said I was sorry to be 
compelled to acquiesce in the truth of what she was 
saying. 

‘Really,’ she continued, pressing her hand to her 
forehead, ‘I feel quite eel myself, with agitation 
at the thought of to-night’s farce. Did you attempt 
to dissuade him? You might have frightened him 
with a hint or two about his tendency to apoplexy, 
you know.’ 

‘I did my utmost, madam, J assure you, and cer- 
tainly startled him not a little. Bat, alas, he rallied, 
and good humouredly sent mefrom the room, tellin 
me that if the effort of speaking killed him, he shoul 
share the fate of Lord Chatham, or something of that 
sort. 

Preposterous!’ exclaimed Mrs. ——, almost 
shedding tears with vexation. ‘But, entre nous, doe- 
tor, could not you think of any thing—hem !—some- 
thing in the medical way—to prevent his going to the 
House to-night? A—a sleeping draught—eh, doc 
tor? 

‘Really, my dear madam,’ said I, seriously, ‘I 
should not feel justified in going so far as that.’ 

‘Oh, dear, dear doctor, what possible harm can 
there be in it? Do consent to my wishes for once, 
and I shall be eternally obliged to you. Do ordera 
simple sleeping draught—strong enough to keep him 
in bed till five or six o’clock in the morning—and F 
will myself slip it into his wive at dinner.’ In short, 
there was no resisting the importunities and distress 
of so fine a woman as Mrs. ——; so I ordered about 
five-and-twenty drops of laudanum, in a little syrup 
and water. But alas, this scheme was frustrated by 
Mr. ——’s, two hours afterwards, ordering the car-. 
riage, (while Mrs. —— was herself gohe to procure 
his guietus,) and leaving word he should dine with 
some members that evening at Brookes’s. After all, 
however, a lucky accident accomplished Mrs. ——’s. 
wishes, though it deprived her husband of that op. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


eloquence; for the ministry, finding the measure 

nst which Mr. ——had intended to level his ora- 
tion, to be extreme rehome and anticipating 
that they should be dead beat, wisely postponed it 


LADY MORGAN’S FRANCE. 


We believe Lady Morgan’s France has not reach- 
ed this country yet. It.is said to be exceedingly inter- 
esting, both from the style and its general contents 
—it contains a biography of Lafayette. The fol- 
lowing extract from the work is in her Ladyship’s 
happiest vein: | 

. Vears and hours are no certain measures of the 
duration of life. A long life is that in which we 
live every hour, and feel that we do so. It is a life 
made up of vivid, rapid, and varied sensations, the 
seer of lasting impressions, and of prolific com- 

inations of ideas; a life in which the feelings are 
preserved fresh by past associations, and the fane 
exercised by a quick succession of images; a life 
which, whether it makes us feel the blessings or the 
burdens of existence, still gives the full conscious- 
ness that we do ‘live, breathe, and have a being.’ 
All that is not this, is nothing,—or at best, the raw 
material of life, unworked and anenjoyed; it is the 
charcoal and oyster shell, substantially identical with 
the diamond and the pearl, but wanting in the lustre 
jr. polish which confer on them their rarity and 
value. 

‘The quantity of sensations and. ideas we have 
crowded into a pretty space of time, since our arrival 
in Paris, is well worth twenty years of ordinary exis- 
tence. The old friendships revived, the new ones 
founded, and the changes impressed on every object 
and institution of taste, ver and pene, during 
the interval of our absence, have left no breathing 
time for reflection. Ihave not yet found leisure to 

ister a single impression for my own amusement, 
or haply for that of the world, which, it must be al- 
lowed, is not very difficult to amuse. 

‘Still the bright Aurora of my return to the land 
of my predilection has not risen cloudless: a mist 
has passed across the glow of its horizon; and the 
light of the brilliant welcome, which has been given 
me in this capital of European intellect (like the 
sunshine of the month that brought me here) has 
been sullied by a tear, which no sunshine can dry 
at its source, or restrain from falling. a 

~ *The morning of my arrival, I took: up my old Pa- 
ris visiting book for 1818, to look for addresses, to 
despatch ‘cards to. old acquaintances, and notes to 
friends, after the Paris fashion. The first name that 
met my eye was one which made me shudder, and 
feel, as I had felt when I broke the black seal of the 
letter which so unexpectedly announced the decease 
of its owner. Well might that distinguished name 
present itself the first upon the light. ‘The first hand 


_ that was wont.to hail our return to France, was De- 


non’s; the first cordial smile that gave us the warm 
assurance of a welcome was his. Other hands were 
now extended, other smiles. beamed now as brightly; 
but his were dimmed for ever. 


¢ The brightest aspect of the national character in 
other times,and under other institutions, was preserv- 
ed and presented in the person of Denon. Kind, cour- 
teous, cordial, gay, witty, and learned, he was not 
only the most agreeable and instructive of compan- 
ions, but the most obliging and serviceable of friends. 
His brilliant and varied conversation ‘ was a book in 
which men might read strange things.’ The page, 
minister, and gentilhomme dela Chambre of Louis 
the 15th, the friend of Voltaire, the intimate of Na- 

leon; the traveller and historian of modern Egypt; 
the director of the Musee of France, when Paris was 
the museum of the world,—as courtier, diplomatist, 
author, artist, antiquarian, he had passed the ordeal 
of the test changes, the most violent transitions 
the world had ever seen; and he had passed them 
with principles unshaken and feelings unworn; all this 
was 
this, still he suited me—J suited him. The same 
follies made us laugh, the same crimes made us sad. 
There was between us that sympathy, in spite of the 
disparity of years and talents, which, whether in 
trifles or essentials—between the frivolous or pro- 
found,—-makes the true basis of those ties, so sweet 
to bind, so bitter to break! As I drew my 
across his precious and historical name, I felt as if I 
was throwing earth on his grave!’ 


Mr. Galt, in his Life of Byron, makes the follow- 
ing severe but apparently just observations on his 
Lordship’s marriage:—‘His marriage was the rock 
on which his whole after-life wreeked; to use Lock- 
hart’s expressive words—‘If there be one curse 
which comes to earth direct as the crow flies, with 
all the stream of hell hot about it, it is an ill-assort- 
ed marriage.’ Itseemsto us a most affected delica- 
ey, which in such a case would abstain from seeking 
grounds whereon to form an opinion, or expressing 
it when formed. Lord Byron was all hislife before 
the public eye;.and those who shared his celebrity, 
must share it whether as_ matter of vanity or annoy- 
ance. We think there is no sort of reproach to be 
thrown on Lady Byron’s actual conduct; but the ex- 


chilling 


ment or forgiveness enters into a temper whose 
seeming at least is cold and unforgiving. _Mutual 
indulgence is the only safety of domestic content ; 
such a wife might be perfectly irreproachable; but 
there are few men who would not be tempted to ex- 
claim, Thank Heaven she is not mine! Beyond the 
vanity of conquest, she seems to have neither 
appreciated nor admired his genius, and certainly 
had no love for himself; but the last summing up of 
conclusions is in the words of his servant Fletcher, 
‘that her Ladyship was the only woman who could 
not manage him.’ 


CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
While the English novel writers ‘attach such in- 
} conceivable importance to fashion, and a knowledge 
of conventional usages, and make fastidiousness, 
gravity, insolence, and caprice, the criterion of me- 
rit, I shall never believe their nation to have advanced 
beyond the portals of refinement. Among an unci- 
vilized people, are not all the chiefs pompous, so- 
lemn, and desirous of physical distinctions? What 
unimaginable aristocrats the English are! they firmly 
believe that all their plebeians come hideous from 
the hands of nature; then the extreme frivolity of 
their distinctions, and the solemn pedantry with 
which they are displayed; would not a stoic laugh to 
read that the use of the fork in eating, and the dis- 
use of cheese, are deemed the surest tests, not only 
of gentility, but of all the finest qualities, and this 
from authors of learning and reputation. What ex- 
quisite specimens in their Tremainesand De Lisles; 


votion to the minutest of her customs; and then the 
perpetual rivalries, and tasteless. struggles for pre- 
eminence through every branch of society. The 
author of Pelham and Vivian Grey, has some faint 
glimpses of the truth, which he announces with the 
tone of a first discoverer; but surely the story of 
those novels is every way unnatural. 


Every period has its fashions, and wo to those who 
do not, either from instinct or policy, follow them; 
yet nature ereates such anomalies they cannot enter 
the vortex—they are detached atoms, solitary frag- 


participations, a discordant note in the general har- 
mony of the piece which the world agrees to per- 
form together. ‘These isolated beings are of two 
species, each in the extreme of opinion. A tena- 
cious and plodding adherence to exploded prejudices 
and fashions, a supercilious and self-congratulating 
boast that their modes have endured the ordeal, and 
been rendered venerable by time, are traits that dis- 
tinguish an obscure and self-satisfied race. Far hap- 
pier are these than their companions in loneliness, 
who in the glow of imagined prophecy, anticipate 
another age; who boldly reject idolized opinions and 
usages, which they fondly believe a few years will 
completely reverse;—they feel no sympathy, and 
they excite none. 


We are usually jealous of those who slightly sur- 
pass us in the gifts of nature or fortune;—we have 
no sympathy with the occupants of the cloudless 


non; but though he were not all, or any of | heights of fame or fortune, yet it shall sometimes 


happen, that one well endowed with talent and spi- 
rit, but so rivetted by the adamantine fetters of an 
unhappy temper, that he is not even first in his own 
obscure circle, shall take a sudden flight, and scorn- 
ing meaner rivals, turn all the hostility of his envy 
against those who stand on the pinnacle of fame. 
Yet this jealous aversion to the despotism of talent 
or wealth, is superior to the slavish spirit that wor- 
ships success. Many nations have owed their eman- 
cipation from bondage to the questioning spirit of 
envy. 

“< He is one of that class of persons displeasing on 
a first interview, but sure to improve as acquaintance 
advances; intimacy will divest him of stiffness and 
reserve.” This very popular species of eulogy, as- 
similates its subject to those wild animals, who, sul- 
len and intractable when first caught, are easily 
petted and coaxed into docility and tameness. — 


panei of the whole is, that she had no love for |. ‘One might imagine Italy was peopled by statues 


husband—none of that kindly and feminine affec- 
tion which makes all the excellence it finds, and 


softens away the very faulis it discovers. The very 


fact that, on such slight grounds as those of late, she 
row the most odious imputa- 
tions on the dead, shows at least how little of attach- 


has not hesitated to 


and paintings, and contained no breathing forms— 
not a:modern traveller deigns to mention aught but 
things inanimate—to be sure, they are generally dy- 
ing of consumption, and a voyage to Italy is the last 
act in the drama. The ancient artists were ignorant 


what an assumed contempt of France, and proud de- 


‘ments, of no sect or class, severed from all social | 


of anatomy, yet their statues are faultless—they re- 
tained no ghastly memorials of departed life; their 
dead were reduced to ashes, but the chisel of the 
sculptor preserved the lineaments of those who were 
victorious in their games. From these majestic 
images they acquired unerring ideas of strength and 
beauty; doubtless their physicians and surgeons, who 
employed no Goules to violate the tomb, were equal- 
ly as skilfulasourown. Thus genius grasps know- 
ledge without possessing its coarse vehicle; and thus 
a chaste and magnificent diction is sometimes exhi- 
bited by those who never read a page of grammar, 
and are unable to give an abstract definition of the 
simplest of its rules. 


When I take up a book designated from some 
quality of the mind, sach as‘ Detraction and Disci- 
pline, Correction and Control, or Patience and Pre- 
caution, I inquire no further; I know what to think— 
these pedagogue labels seldom deecive. A writer of 
fiction, restricted to-the illustration of one rule, and 
with a single moral in view, is unjust to all the rest, 
and gives the falsest views of life. 


Fictionists have a cabalistic phrase, which they 
employ as an apology for the vast demands they make 
on the credulity of their readers; they say, nothing 
is so unlike truth as the true, and that their most 
improbable stories are less romantic than the events 
of real life; but is this excuse valid—is there not 
always a harmony, a coherence of the sublime and. 
wonderful in the incidents of fiction which actual 
life never presents? But there is one charm wanting 
in the best turned rhapsody—we are certain that the 
region of fiction is independent of fate; never can 
oceur those inconceivable transitions, those over- 
whelming accidents, which alter the most certain per- 
spectives, and confound the best concerted schemes; 
these belong to real transactions. 


A very sickly and infirm old lady was questioned 
by a pious friend as to the state of her spiritual con- 
cerns; she answered, ‘‘ that she greatly admired the 
preaching of Mr. ——, whose church had long been 
her Sunday resort, but that of late she had found it 
convenient to remit her attendance there, for that 
the jostling of the shop girls, who thronged to that 
church, grew so intolerable to her feelings, that she 
preferred remaining at home.” Would not a cynic 
luxuriate over this insult offered to beautiful nature 
by superannuated pride? Would the disdained class 
have bartered a tithe of their youth, beauty, health, 
and freshness for all the gentility of their aged de- 
spiser?—Great cities are the cradles of aristocracy; 
there, eoteries, artful leaders and their parasites, 
public institutions and commemorative festivals, all 
aid in nurturing the perilous infant. 


An old lady of rather weak intellect, received, on 
the event of her third nuptials, a complimentary visit 
from a single lady of her own age; the first inquiries 
made and responded to, the bride addressed her 
friend thus—*‘ well, to think of the luck of some 
people; [have had three husbands, and you not one.” 
The severing of bonds by death, as occasioning op- 
portunities for a selection of fresh partners, seems 
to be considered by the unsophisticated, that is, the 
uneducated classes, as a lucky incident. Fortune- 
tellers always predict two or three husbands or wives 
to those who are most liberal in their votive gifts. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ALFRED RAYMOND. 

Born amid the solitudes of the western forests, the 
early life of Alfred Raymond was distinguished by 
many of those acts of daring bravery and fearless in- 
trepidity, which the chase presents so many oppor- 
tunities of performing. It was not to be expected, 
in a situation like his, to find the rude germ of na- 
ture much polished by the hand of art. His means 
of acquiring knowledge were limited and scanty; yet 
his uncultivated intellect often showed a sublimity 
of sentiment, in language too plain to be misunder- 
stood, that nature had formed him in no common 
mould. 

Often was he seen upon the lake, in his canoe, 
when the storm roused its waves as if a mighty vol- 
cano were bursting beneath them, apparently uncon- 
seious of personal danger, and calmly regarding the 
scene around him. His companions looked upon 


they admired, and almost venerated, these traits in 
his character, they trembled when they reflected on 
what might be the consequence of his ungovernable 
passions. To see, to decide, and to act, were one 
with him. Reason had but a small share in his 
decision;—the impulse of the moment was the only 
guide he knew. | 
_ He had now reached that age when the human 
heart instinctively turns to some object of peculiar 
regard; some object on which its happiness or mise- 
ry for life must depend. His affections were deeply, 
unalterably fixed upon one, who was every way calcu- 
lated, had his disposition been congenial, to soften 
and smooth its rugged path. In the ardor of his 
love, he saw, or he fancied he saw, a rival, on whom 
she bestowed more attention than was consistent 
with one, who had promised to be the bride of an- 
other. Agitated by jealousy, instead of seeking and 
procuring an explanation, he acted in such a man- 
ner as tended to increase his suspicions, without 
strengthening the evidence. He took frequent op- 
portunies of watching them in their walks, and 
though he saw mach familiarity, he never saw any 
thing that could be called improper, or lead to the 
belief that she was false to her plighted faith, ° 
The person who thus appeared to be engaged in 
frustrating his enjoyment of the object of his affec- 
tion, was one, whose manners plainly told, belonged 
to another settlement. None knew him but one 
family, and the frequency of the visits of his loved 
one to that family, seemed to indicate that she had 
an uncommon interest in his welfare. Not knowing 
what course to pursue, and unaccustomed to reason 
and judge, he determined to watch them still more 
closely. Not many days had elapsed, when he saw 
them together returning from an evening walk, he 
being also returning home from a hunting excur- 
sion. After continuing their walk for a short dis- 
tance, they stopped to converse. He placed himself 
in a situation where he could distinctly hear their 
conversation, without being discovered. An expres- 
sion escaped her lips, that stung his soul with mad- 
ness. He lost all self-command, and for a moment 
stood motionless as the lofty oak against which he 
leaned. In phrenzy he grasped his rifle, the deadly 
aim was takeu—he touched the fatal trigger—and 
they fell, locked in each other’s arms. He sprang 
from his concealment, and hastened towards them. 
When he gazed upon that form which he had loved 
so long and so ardently, and which was still lovely 
to him, he gave an involuntary shudder; and, for the 
first time in his life, trembled. Though the coun- 
tenance which had often beamed so kindly on him, 
was pallid in the embrace of death; though the eye, 
whose glance often spoke the feelings of her gene- 
rous soul, when he was near, were sealed in eternal 
darkness; though the snowy bosom was stained with 
the ebbing current of life, and her late active limbs 
now devoid of motion, her whole frame as inanimate 
as the dull, cold earth on which she was stretched, 
he would have given worlds to call her, even as she 
was, his own, his chosen bride. He knew not what 
todo. Every feeling was big with horror, nor could 
he find language to express it. So completely was 
he absorbed in endeavouring to revive her, that he 
entirely forgot the object for whom he committed 
the dreadful deed. Recovering a little, he turned 
towards him, and saw there was still some remains 
of life. He endeavoured to staunch the wound, and, 
if possible, to save him. In part he was successful. 
In a little time, the wounded man was able to speak, 
though not to stand. His first words were to inquire 
why he had thus acted. The feelings of Alfred being 
now considerably calmed, he told him all that had 
prompted him to the commission of the horrid deed. 


The stranger, with all the appearance of one who 
had some great secret to reveal, yet could not utter, 
attempted to speak, but his voice failed him. Alfred 
used the means that he thought could reanimate him, 
and brought him again to himself, when he thus 
related his situation:—My father, who, through in- 
justice and fraud, had lost all of a considerable estate, 
determined to remove to the wilds of the west, where 
he could live and die unknown. But misfortune fol- 
lowed him even here, and his family were all scat- 
tered abroad to gain a subsistence. My sister com- 
ing hither to reside, I often paid her visits, fearing 
that the delicaey of her constitution might be the 


him as one destined for some noble end. But while | means, in conjunetion with our family troubles, of 
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bringing upon her sickness and premature death. 
In this visit to her, we had walked out to converse 
with each other, and relate what had occurred since 
last we parted—when you saw us, and, for reasons 
unknown to me, committed the rash act that will 
terminate our earthly career. Scarcely had ‘he 
finished speaking, ere he fell backward, and his spi- 
rit fled to realms unknown. 
With distracted feelings, Alfred now saw that all 
was the result of his own improper conduct; and so 
deep was the impression it made upon his mind, that 
reason forso®k her empire, and he wanders now an 
object of horror and pity even to the most wretched. 
B. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Novemser 13, 1830. 


Tae Country.—On all matters of literature there 
is a general difference existing between the inhabi- 
tants of the city and the country. The same variation 
may also be observed in respect toreligion. Inthe 
city, a professor of Christianity, no matter what his 
creed may be, is considered not the worse for his 
tenets, provided it be apparent that he has embraced 
them in sincerity. In country places, it is often the 
case, that a difference of religious opinion in a com- 
munity, the members of which are mainly of one 
order, creates a hostility, hardly reconcileable to the 
kind charities enforced upon believers in the in- 
spired volume. In literature a similar mania exists, 
not the less discreditable to those afflicted thereby; 
and more disastrous in its consequences to one who 
happens to be the subject of animadversion. He is 
considered as an essentially different being from the 
common herd, and treated as a rara avis, whose 
flightsare laughable—not commendable. We believe 
that the narrow prejudice of ignorant minds has in- 
duced many a young aspirant to leave the sphere of 
society, above which he was confident his own ge- 
nius has elevated him, and bid him seek a more con- 
genial clime for his aspirations and his success. It 
has driven many a warm heart forth to combat with 
reverses, and to breast the waves of self-dependence 
and innate distrust, while he felt the churlish chid- 
ings of a wintry world. But if it has its sorrows in 
the onset, it possesses a guerdon which is not coy in 
being won. It is the luxury of thought—the prompt- 
ings of a reputable and independent spirit—depen- 
dent on innate and unquenchable resources, and 
a determination to press onward, whatever the result 
of ambition may be. Such impulses abundantly out- 
weigh the impertinent criminations of ignorant pre- 
judice; they overbalance the sneers of rural incom- 
petency of judgment, and inspire the heart with an 
impetus that ordinary cireumstances cannot check or 
break. 


Enos T: Throop has been re-elected Governor of |_ 


New York, by a majority of several thousand votes. 
General M‘Arthur has been elected Governor of 
Ohio, by a majority of about two thousand votes. 
Throop is in favour of the present administration; 
M‘Arthur is in favour of Mr. Clay. 


- The editor of the Gloucester Telegraph has dis- 
covered that the society of Gentleman George and 
his compatriots, as the dramatis persone of Paul 
Clifford, is very indecent and repulsive society. The 
-Teiegraph must have an awful contempt and abhor- 
rence for kings and princes; for, although in satire, 
they are the persons who figure throughout the 
pages of Bulwer’s last novel. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Harper’s Family Library, No. X. which has just 
been issued, contains the Life of Mahomet, by the 
Rev. George Bush. It was, we understand, previous 


to its publication in this country, submitted t the | P 


consideration of several gentlemen, well qualified to 
judge of its merits, who pronounced -it a valuable 
biography. The history of the eminent Impostor, 
the founder of the religion of Islam and of the Em- 
pire of the Saracens, cannot but be a work of interest 
to every enlightened mind, Itis truly remarked in 
the introduction to this work, that no revolution in 
history, if we except that effected by the religion of 


state of the civilized world, than that which has 
grown out of the rise, progress and permanence of 
Mohammedism. 

The next number of the Family Library will con- 
tain, ‘‘ Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft,”’ by 
Sir Walter Scott. ‘The extracts which we have seen 
from these letters speak well for the work. We again 
express ourselves favourably towards the design of 
the Library, and think it a valuable addition to lite- 
rature. 


Cooper’s new novel of the Water-Witch, will ap- 
pear in a day or two from the press of the Careys. 
It is described as another tale of the Sea, proving 
that the author’s march is truly ‘on the mountain 
wave,” and his home ‘‘on the deep.” It will doubt- 
less prove interesting. 


The Carvills of New York have published a second 
edition of ‘A Yearin Spain.” The first edition has 
been entirely sold.. The work is well written. _ 


Tue RecisTER or PENNSYLVANIA.—We are sorry 

to perceive by the last number of this work, that the 

patronage afforded it is still inadequate to its expen- 

ses. In the language of its editor, the Register is 

essentially different from an ordinary newspaper, 

and, from a variety of causes, must be restricted in 

its circulation to a particular class of readers. As it 

contains no advertisements or commercial news, it 

has nothing to tempt the mere man of business. As 

party politics are excluded from its pages, the pro- 

fessed politician can find little interest in its pe- 

rusal. Nor can that numerous class of readers who 

seek merely to be entertained with those fleeting oc- 

currences that, in a few days, leave no trace of their 

existence, derive much pleasure from the fruits of 
its endeavours to collect and preserve the monuments 
of our domestic fame. Limited by the nature of its 

plan to the concerns of Pennsylvania, and prevented 

hy a sense of duty from stepping aside to toy with the 

light and trifle with the frivolous, the Register can | 
never be popular but with those desirous of useful 

information, and such as relates to its legitimate and 

defined objects. It addresses itself exclusively to 
reading men, to liberal Pennsylvanians, who feel an 
interest in the elucidation of the natural and artificial 
peculiarities of the state—who feel that it is due to 

the character of our great commonwealth that some 
effort should be made to rescue from oblivion the 
history of its early settlement and subsequent career 
—to unfold its mineral productions and geological 
properties, and to trace the sources of its internal 
wealth. 

The Historical Society of the State have passed a | 
resolution approving, in the highest terms, the ability 
with which the Register has been conducted, and we 
trust that a publication of such actual utility, will not 
be suffered to languish and die for want of proper 
nourishment on the part of the public. 


LAFAYETTE, 
A Paris correspondent of the New York Sentinel, 
in relation to the course of Lafayette in the recent 
revolution, holds the following language. It fur- 
nishes the most lucid and probable solution of his 
motives that we have seen. | 


“The purer and more decided reformers, who 
had volunteered as leaders and organizers during the 
three days war in the capital, waited for Lafayette 
to pronounce the word republic; the party of in- 
triguers who watched the moment to put forward a 
King of their own, effected the mancuvre by arro- 
gating that influence which then courted for autho- 
rity, and which in moral right and popular opinion, 
belonged to Lafuyetie alone, namely—to p men in the 
name of thenation. He spoke not; for directly and 
positively, Lafayette would not—could not speak in 
favour of any government which bore the name and 
form of privilege; while won into the belief that the 
government, favoured by the provisional committze 
and their party in the Chamber, would have nothing 
of privilege but the name and the form, and harbour- 
ing some doubts how far the nation was as yet pre- 
ared, unitedly and confidently, to place itself (in the 
tace of all the governments and armies of Europe, 
and under the disadvantages of all the seeret corrup- 
tion so long bred and fostered at home by successive 
despotisms) on the broad basis of American repub- 
licanism, he would not oppose what he eould not 
thoroughly approve. 

There were also cireumstanees in the situation of 
Lafayette, which, considering his mental elevation 
and conscious purity, were caleulated to embarrass 
his movements and to incapacitate him from volun- 
teering the character of sponsor for the pation. An 


government would have been equivalent to a recom- 
mendation of a republic, and in which case he would 
have been its President. This had long been the 
wish and avowed object of the generous and influen- 
tial youth of Paris, and of the more enlightened cities 
and departments, and generally speaking, of all the 
urer and more conscientious reformers of France. 
‘he interested politicians and half-going patriots, 
in the Chamber of Deputies and out of it, who cared 
for their own interests first, and then for those of the 
people, knew all there was to fear from the merited 
popularity of Lafayette. No arts were spared there- 
ore by indirectly working on his delicacy, as well 
as scrupulous conscientiousness, to neutralize his 
influence, until a government could be patched up 
witheut him. This was not difficult, while it was 
made to appear that by sacrificing the name of Re- 
public, all its principles would be secured. That 
such were the pure motives which dictated the con- 
duct of Lafayette, appears sufficiently in his own 
confidential account of the agreement entered into 
between the republican party, of which he was the 
organ, and the specious but hollow politicians who 
contrived to win his countenance for the establish- 
ment of the patch-work government which is now 
the laughing-stock of Paris. ‘*On the 30th July, the 
people being victorious, and the enemy driven in 
retreat to St. Cloud, I announced to them that all 
reconciliation with the existing government was im- 
possible, and that the royal family had ceased to reign. 
Then, after consulting circumstances and what was 
conceived to be the views of a large majority of the 
nation, we republicans consented to a patriotic union 
with a popular throne, surrounded with institutions 
truly free, and expressly stipulating against the ex- 
istence of every editary . institution whatever.” 
‘‘You will think, perhaps,” continues the venerable 
patriot in the letter from which I quote, ‘‘ that we 
might have done better. I believe not. As for the 
choice of the individual (the new King) it is excel- 
lent, and Lam more and more persuaded of this 
every day. But many of those who surround him 
are inadequate to the critical exigencies of the times 
and the circumstances in which we are placed.” 
Those who possess a thorough knowledge of the 
high-minded patriotism and consistent principle. of 
Lafayette, feel satisfied that his eye will closely watch 
the helm of government, and his hand be ready to 
steady it in necessity. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION IN IRELAND. 

We note with pleasure the proceedings of a meet- 
ing which was recently held in Dublin, to express 
the sympathy of the Irish people with the late trans- 
actions in France. Lady Morgan and a number 
of other distinguished females were present. 


Lady Morgan was decorated with tri-coloured ri- 
bands, and other apprcpriate insignia, and was greet- 
ed with reiterated cheers upon ute entrance. The 
Marquis of Westmeath was in the chair, and in 
opening the proceedings made some forcible remarks 
upon the late struggle in France, which, in his opi- 
nion, would produce effects eminently beneficial to 
mankind. A letter was then read from Mr. O’Con- 
nel, in which the Learned Gentleman, after express- 
ing his regret that his remoteness from Dublin 
would prevent him from being present at the meet- 
ing, says, ** No man participates more fully than I 
do in the feelings of joy and exultation which must 
fill the mind of every lover of the human race at that 
glorious triumph. No man more delights than I do 
at the dismay with which that event has filled the 
hearts of the tyrants and oligarchs of the world. ‘The 
French revolution is, in all its aspects, consolatory, 
and deserving of the highest praise. The people 
were inevery thing right—the Government in every 
thing wrong—and, as an atonement to human nature 
for so many suvcessful crimes, patriotism was in this 
instance victorious, and tyranny was completely over- 
thrown.” 

Several eminent men spoke upon the occasion. 
Mr. Sheil commented in the most animated strain. 
We quote a portion of his speech, and recommend 
it to the attention of our readers as one of the most 
eloquent and fervent that was ever uttered by mortal 
lips. Any man who can read it without a thrill, 
must be dead to the impulses of liberty, and to the 


admiration of valour. 


**A nation, said Mr. Sheil, has started up, and with 
a simultaneous suddenness, and with no other wea- 
pons than those which, in the precipitation of the 
emergency, the resources of heroism could supply, 
has delivered itself from tyranny. Boys, with beard- 
less cheeks, but with the breasts of veterans, had rush- 
ed to the assault with the heedlessness with which they 
would have engaged in their ordinary sports—women 
threw off the feebleness of their sex, and, inflamed 
with daring valour; marshalled themselves with their 
husbands, their brothers, and their children—every 
fragment beeame a missile, every roof a rampart, 
every street a field of combat, and every portico the 
theatre of some heroic achievement. ‘The battle, in 
which torrents of blood were shed, and heaps of 
massacre were accumulated, was waged with a re- 
lentless fury, until at last the cause of the people, the 
cause of fpeedom, and of the God who intended ua to 
be free, Was triumphant, aud the standard of liberty 
waved ovér the ce of the tyrant. It was the 


the Gospel, has. introduced greater changes into the 
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appeal from him to the people to choose their own 


fashion to boast of the heroic. performed by the 


Democracy of Marathon and Platea, but those days 
were exceeded in heroism by modern times, and 
freedom had lately won a victory to which no parallel 
could be found. The marvellous heroism of the 
French, too, had been succeeded by a clemency so 
miraculous, that furnishes equal materials to valour 
for its worship and to humanity for its adoration. 
Mercy,” continued Mr. Sheil, then in 
a form more angelic than any in which her moral 
beauty ever was disclosed. ‘The glorious and majes- 
tic spectacle, in which liberty appears in so holy a 
companionship, and so God-like a society, between 
heroism and forbearance, has been accomplished. 
For three successive days, at morn, at noon, when 
the sun was setting, and in the depth of midnight, 
the metropolis of France heard the peal of the toesin, 
the thunder of artillery, the charge of embattled 
squadrons, the shouts of embattled thousands. In that 
time how many fathers were left childless! Atthe cost 
of how much widowhood and of how much orphan- 
age was liberty achieved! And when the combat had 
ceased, when the cannon had ceased to roar, and the 
belfreys of revolution were silent, what a scene the 
homes of the great city must have presented! and yet, 
even at that moment, so full and pregnant with ter- 
rible emotion, when hot and reeking from that terrific 
combat, when their kindred lay dying or dead before 
them—with the faces of the fallen in their eyes, with 
the groans of the wounded in their ears——when, if ever 
blood rose up and cried for vengeance, with means 
of retaliation proportioned to the wrongs which they 
had sustained, be it said, to the everlasting honour of 
the inhabitants of Paris, that they forebore from a re- 
venge as easy as it would have been just—that they 
closed their hearts against the invocations of a natu- 
ral vengeance-—-an‘l that, as mercy is the noblest at- 
tribute of kings, and is said to be inthroned in their 
bosoms, the people afforded a proof that it was one 
of the properties of the still more sacred sovereignty, 
which they had asserted, and an attribute to the ma- 
jestic supremacy of the popular will.” Mr. Sheil, 
in conclusion, said he hailed the free constitution of 
France as another bulwark to that under which we 
lived, and in the foundations which had been laid of 
the rights and liberties of other nations, he beheld 
new hopes, and another range of lofty pillars raised 
up for the support of our own. Nang cheering. ) 

Mr. Tomas Moone having been loudly called 
for, rose and made a very eloquent address. After 
dwelling for some time in the most glowing terms 
upon the recent events in France, Mr. Moore said, 
‘I am convinced that I but echo the feelings of all 
present in stating that there is not a man of us who 
would not be as ready to offer honest and fervent 
fealty toa Monarch, well intentioned and constitu- 
tional, such as now occupies the throne, as we should 
be, all of us, to resist an arbitrary one, if necessary; 
nor canJ help looking upon it as a most auspicious 
coincidence, that the two proudest thrones of the 
world should be, at this moment, filled by two per- 
| sonages who, though born Princes, have been edu- 
cated as men, and who, not like others of their class, 
dandled in the lap of royalty from their births, and 
therefore, continuing children to their graves, have 
been, by mixing with the crowd of the world, school- 
ed into those sympathies with their fellow-men, 
which can alone conquer in them that inherent vice 
of Kings—the reigning only for themselves; and 
while one of them has come to rule over a nation 
long acquainted with free institutions (so long, in- 
deed, as to be but too much inclined to slumber over 
its treasure) the more brilliant fortune of the other 
has been to head, as it were, in a fresh start of free- 
dom, the people of whom he is the choice, and thus 
to link his name with the brightest era of their an- 
nals for ever. Nacsa A bright era it may well 
be called, and glorious the people who are the au- 
thors of it. Surely, if there be a spectacle upon 
which God himself (if I may say so without irrevye- 
rence) must look down with peculiar pleasure, it is 
that of man—social and enlightened man—asserting 
thus grandly the dignity of that image which the Al- 
mighty Workman has impressed upon him, spurning 
away the rash hand, whether of priesteraft or tyran- 
ny, that would deface its lineaments, and doing jus- 
tice both to his Maker and himself, by standing free 
and undebased before the world.” The distinguish- 
ed poet of Ireland sat down amidst the most rapturous 
plaudits, 


Mr. Lawless and several other gentlemen having 
addressed the meeting, Mr. O’GormaN Manon, 
M. P., in seconding one of the resolutions, said that 
Ireland was ready, if necessary, to act on the same 
principle which had animated the people of France. 


The resolutions which were agreed to were in ac- 
cordance with the purpose for which the meeting 
was called together, and one of them conveyed their 
thanks to ‘‘ the gallant and high-minded Lafayette, 
the foremost in the ranks of liberty.” A resolution 
having been put, to the effect that an address and de- 
putation should be sent to Paris on the occasion, as 
a more respectful manner of testifying their sympa- 
thy with the French people, some discussion arose 
upon the question, it being stated by those who were 
opposed to it, that the Parisians had declined send- 
ing a deputation to London, on the ground that it 
might not be satisfactory to Government, and that, 
therefore, they should pursue a similar course. It 
was at length arranged that the question should be 
adjourned till the following day, and the meeting se- 
parated, 


_ The editor of the Literary Subaltern, gives the 
following very pleasant piece of information to his 
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readers. ‘*We understand, that one of the members 
of the Temperance Society has invented a mode of 

ing cocktail powders, which are said to 
be very salutary in their influences. They are com- 
posed of inebriating materials, and produce the same 
excitement that a glass of real gin cocktail brings 
forth. They are very handy, and can be carried to a 
Temperance meeting, and the gentleman who may 
be pleased to use them, can get genteelly corned 
without being observed.” 


THEATRICAL.—Forrest has been the attractive 
star at the Arch Street Theatre, during the past 
week. He has played Metamora several times dur- 
ing his recent engagement, and on each occasion to 
crowded houses. The character of Metamora is a 
conception of his own genius, from which he has 
probably won more reputation than from any of his 
previous personations. They might have been, in 
some measure, imitated from the conceptions of 
other performers; but in Metamora he is indisputa- 
bly the hero, and whatever chaplet of fame the cha- 
racter, as embodied before an audience, deserves, 
that chaplet is especially worthy the brow of Forrest. 

At the Chesnut Street Theatre Mrs. Duff and the 
Plumers have been performing, but have not met with 
the success they merited. The Plumers sing well, 
and play with much spirit; and Mrs, Duff is justly 
estimated as in the foremost rank of her profession. 
She has always been a favourite with the Philadel- 
phia public, and we were sorry to see the house 

_ comparatively deserted on one or two nights of her 
performance. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
Loypon Femate Fasaions For OcTOBER. 

Opera Dress.—A dress of changeable gros d’ An- 
tomne, peach-blossom, shot with lavender of a very 
dark shade. The corsage cut low, and open in front 
to display a blond lace chemisette, is also trimméd 
with blond lace, a Penfant. Beret sleeve of uncom- 
mon size, composed of white satin, and partially 
covered with points, of the material of the dress. 
‘The hair is combed entirely back from the forehead, 
with the exception ofa single light ringlet on each 
side, and forms a large cluster of bows on the sum- 
mit of the head. A bouquet consisting of a very 
large rose, and several small flowers, is placed on 
one side, andvery far back. A narrow bandeau of 
black velvet is fastened by a richly wrought gold 
clasp on the forehead. Ear rings and necklace, gold 

and pearls; the former exquisitely wrought. 
Evening Dress.—A citron-colourcd tulle gown 
over a gros de Naples slip, to correspond: the cor- 
e cut very low, and ially covered by one of 
Dlacked-glazed satin which is plain behind, and 
slopes down on each side of the front of the bust, in 
the stomacher style. The tulle corsage, which is 
thus partially seen, is disposed in drapery, the folds 
of which are fastened in the centre by an enamelled 
pin.—Beret sleeves of citron coloured gros de Na- 
les, over which is a long and very wide sleeve of 
ilac tulle ornamented on the shoulder with neuds 
of very deep citron coloured ribbon, with long fring- 
ed ends. The hair is much parted on the forehead 
and disposed in ringlets which fall on the neck; itis 
arranged in a low single bow behind. A very large 
rose with buds and foliage is placed close to the bow 
on the right side. Pearl necklace and earrings, en- 
amelled gold bracelets and ceinture buckle, the lat- 
ter extremely massive; cedar fan, painted in a wreath 

of flowers. 


SELECTIONS. 


DUMB AND DEAF, OR DEAF MUTES. 
From Vol. IV. of the Encyclopedia Americana. 


Deafness. The sensation which we call hearing 
is produced by the vibrations of the air, striking on 


_ the tympanum or drum of the ear, and communicat- |. 


ed to the auditory nerve, by means of a series of 
small bones connected in a very remarkable manner. 
When the tympanum becomes insensible to these im- 
pulses, a person is termed deaf; although the vibra- 
tions may still be communicated, in some cases, 
through the bones ef the head, by means of a stick 
placed between the teeth, or as the Code of Justinian 
states to have been practised in the case of dying per- 
sons, by speaking with the mouth close to the top of 
the head. The Euestachain tube extends from the 
tympanum into the mouth; and sometimes sounds are 
better distinguished by opening the mouth, when the 
external opening, only is obstructed. Hence the 
habit of ‘ listening with the mouth open.’ Deafness 
occurs in every degree, from that which merely im- 
pairs the accuracy of the ear to distinguished faint or 
similar sounds, to that state in which there is no more 
sensation in this than in any other; and sound 
is felt in almost every part of the body, as a mere 
vibration. 

Articulation and Dumbness. _ Articulation is ac- 
quired by imitating the sounds which we hear uttered 
by others, and correcting the voice, by means of the 
¢ar, until the imitation is presise. Deatuess, there- 


d , affects the distinctness of arti- 
if it is sogreat that the subject can no 
guish between articulate sounds, he is 
incapable of acquiring , in the ordinary man- 
ner, and becomes dumb in consequence of his deaf- 
ness. A case has occurred within the knowledge of 
the writer, in which entire deafness, taken place at 
the age of 18, so affected the articulation, that the 
individual was no longer intelligible, even to his 
friends. This result will not be pion sal | any 
degree of hearing less than we have mentioned; for 
most deaf and dumb ns can hear some sounds; 
and some can distinguish the high from the low, who 
perceive no difference in articulations. Only a few 
mutes are found, who owe this defect to the feebleness 
of mind ortoany imperfections in the organs of speech. 
The remarks show the fallacy of the idea, that the 
want of speech is owing to the want of mental capaci- 
ty—a prejudice which has been cherished by the 
usual name of deafand dumb, which we hope, for 
this reason, as well as for euphony, will be chang- 
ed to that of deaf mute, which may be employed 
both as a noun and an adjective. 
Number. The number of deaf mutes varies ma- 
terially in different countries, and situations, and 
classes of men. In the U. States, partial examina- 
tion leads to the belief that there is one deaf mute 
for every 2000 inhabitants. In some countries of 
Europe, there is one for every 1500 or 1700; in others, 
one for every 1000; and, in some locations, the Fe 
portion is three or four times as great as this. ‘The 
proportion has been found test in some districts 
or portions of cities remarkable for dampness and 
impurity of the air. The ter number of these 
unfortunate persons is found among the poorer class- 
es; and hence it has been supposed, that the defect is 
frequently caused by the want of the necessary sup- 
plies and attentions during infancy or disease. 
Origin.—A large number of deaf mutes are born 
deaf; but it appears from the reports of the American 
asylum, that more than half the pupils of that insti- 
tution lost their hearing by accidents or diseases, 
chiefly fevers and diseases of children. 


Causes and Cure.—The immediate causes of or- 
dinary dumbness are known to be various. In some 
few cases, it is owing to an imperfection or injury of 
some part of the organs of speech, and, of course, is 
irremediable. In other cases, it seems to arise from 
obstructions in the external or internal passage of the 
ear. Cures have sometimes been effected by remov- 
ing these obstructions by means of instruments or in- 
jections, especially, of late, by doctors Itard and De- 

eau, of Paris, who throw injections into the Eusta- 
chain passage, by means of a flexible tube passed 
through the nostrils, Doctor Deleau is reported, by 
a committee of the French institute, to have relieved 
or cured several deaf persons, by injections of air, 
long continued; but he does not estimate the probable 
number of cures ir: deaf mutes at more than one in 
ten. Perforation of the tympanum is sometimes 
useful in rendering it more easy to remove obstruc- 
tions which may be discovered; and for this purpose, 
it is deemed important to perform it by means of 
circular discs, closing with a spring, which remove 
a portion of the membrane, and leave a permanent 
opening. In other cases, and in the usual mode, 
this operation often produces great suffering, and 
has not been generally useful. In 81 cases of 
perforation at Groningen, in Holland, only three 
were permanently relieved, and these in a very par- 
tial degree. In the greater proportion of deaf mutes 
no defect is visible, and no applications appear to be 
useful. In anumber of anatomical examinations of 
deceased deaf mutes, at Paris, the ear was found per- 
fect in all its parts. The inference has therefore been 
made, that the disease consists in a paralysis of the 
auditory nerve—a conclusion which seems to be sa- 
tisfied by the fact, that, in some cases, a cure has been 
effected by actual cautery on the back of the head, and 
that galvanism has sometimes given temporary re- 
lief. According to the estimates we have mentioned, 
the numbers of deaf mutes in the U. States is about 
6000, and in Europe not less than 140,000; all of 
whom, by their deafness (which we see is usually be- 
yond the reach of remedies, ) are shut ont from the 
intercourse of society, and the ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge. The situation and character 
of such a large class of unfortunate persons are sub- 
jects of deep interest. 


Communication. —Natural Languag 
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culation, an 
longer distin 


e.—The ne- 
cessity of communication, and the want of words, 
oblige the deaf mute to observe and imitate the ac- 
tions and expressions which accompany various states 
of mind and of feeling, to indicate objects by their 
appearance and use, and persons by some peculiar 
mark, and to describe their actions by direct imita- 
tion. In this way, he and his friends, are led to form 
a dialect of that universal language of attitude, ges- 
ture and expression, by which the painter and the 
sculptor convey to us every event of history, and 
every feeling of the soul—which becomes a substi- 
tute for words in the hands of the pantomimic actar, 
and which adds force and clearness to the finest effu- 
sions of the orator—in other words, the natural sign 
language. 

Description of the Language.—The terms of this 
language are descriptive and the 
characteristic or indicative signs. Descriptive signs 
involve an account (more or less complete) of the 

pearance, qualities and uses of an object, or the 
circumstances of an event, for the purpos@ef descrip- 
tion or explanation, and must, from theifhature, 
varied, like a painting, only by the t of view 


from which the objeets are deseribed, or the capa- 


city and accuracy of the person that describes. The 
indicative signs, on the contrary, which are employ- 
ed in common conversation, are usually mere 
breviations of these, involving a single striking fea- 
ture of the person, or object, or event; as an elephant 
is indieated by its trunk, a flower by its fragrance, 
or a town by a collection of roofs. The of per- 
sons are usually conventional, and derived from some 
feature or mark, or habit, but often from an acci- 
dental circumstance in dress, &e., which struck the 
deaf mute on first seeing the person, and it is still 
referred to when it no longer exists. It is obvious 
that in this class of signs, there is great room for dia- 
lects, according to the situation, capacity and habits 
of observation of the individual, and that much may 
be done for its improvement by a proper selection. 
Extent of the Si. .—The sign lan- 
guage, like every other, varies in its extent with the 
intelligence, the wants, and the circle of ideas of 
those who use it. When employed by an insulated 
deaf mute, it will usually exhibit only the objects of 
the first necessity, and most common impulses, 
like the language of a savage tribe. When hisideas 
expand, from age or observation, he will find new 
modes of expressing them; and, when his education 
is begun, an intelligent deaf mute will often express 
ideas in this lan , for which it is difficult to find 
expression in words. 'Whenanumber of deaf mutes 
are brought together in a single institution, selec- 
tions and combinations of their various dialects are 
formed; the best are gradually adopted by all; anda 
new and more complete form of the language is the 
result—as in nations collected by civilization. ‘The 
process, carried on for half a century in the institu- 
tion of Paris, and some others in Europe, under the 
observation and direction of intelligent men possess- 
ed of hearing, has produced a language capable of 
expressing all the ideas we convey by articulate 
sounds, with clearness, though not always with equal 
brevity, and which those who value it least admit to 
surpass speech in the force with which it communi- 
cates the feelings and states of mind. Like painting 
(as Condillac observes, ) it has the immense advan- 
tages of presenting a group of ideas at once, which 
lose much of their force and beauty, by being detail- 
ed in the successive words and artificial arrange- 
ments of written language. The eye, the hand, the 
whole body, speak simultaneously on one subject; 
the representation changes every moment, and these 
peculiarities, with the elliptical form of expression 
which is adopted in conversation, give a rapidity to 
communication by the sign language, which, on com- 
mon subjects, among those familiar with it, surpass- 
es that of speech. If we remark the new shades of 
meaning given to the same words, by the varying at- 
titude and general expression of the speaker, and 
the accuracy with which a nice observer will disco- 
ver, in these signs, the thoughts, and feelings, and 
intentions, even of one who wishes to conceal them, 
we shall find reason to believe that they are capable 
of conveying the most delicate shades of thought. 
Generic and abstract terms, as their objects do not 
exist in nature, have no corresponding terms of equal 
clearness in the sign language; and the abbreviated 
manier in which we express relations by conjune- 
tions, prepositions, relatives and inflections, can 
only be imitated by adopting similar conventional 
signs, which do not easily fall in with the idiom of 
the language. In these respects, therefore, the sign 
language wants the algebraic brevity and 
which are found in artificial languages, and whic 
render these so invaluable as mediums of thought, 
and instruments of philosophical investigation; at the 
same time it is capable of describing what is convey- 
ed by these forms, with an accuracy at least as great 
as that of words, by cireumlocution and example. It 
is worthy of remark, that the order of expression, in 
the sign language, is that which we term inverte 
—the subject before the quality, the object before the 
action, and, generally, the thing modified before the 
modifier. This language, in its elements, is to be 
found among all nations, and has ever been the me- 
dium of communication between voyagers and the 
natives of newly discovered countries. It isemploy- 
ed by many savage tribes to supply the paucity of 
expression in their language, or to communicate with 
other tribes, as in the Sandwich islands, and in North 
America. Among the Indians of the western terri- 
tory of the United States, major Long found it an 
organized language, employed between tribes who 
spoke different articulate languages. ‘The accounts 
received from himself, as well as his work, show 
that it corresponds, almost precisely, with that in use 
in the school of Paris; and a Sandwich islander, who 
visited the American asylum for deaf mutes, gave a 
narrative of his life in the sign language, which was 
perfeetly understood by the pupils. If testimony be 
wanting that it still retains its universal character, In 
its cultivated form, the writer of this article, who ac- 
quired it in this form, ean state, that he has employed 
it, or seen it employed with success, in com- 
municating with an American Indian, a Sand- 
wieh islander, a Chinese, and the deaf and dumb 
in the various parts of the United States, in England, 
Seotland, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
The more lively nations of Europe, belonging to the 
Celtie race, the French and Italians, &c. make great 
use of this language, in connexion with words, and, 
sometimes, even without them. The more — 
tie people of teutonic race, in England and Germa- 
ny are so little disposed to it, and so much less able 
to acquire or understand it, that regard it as a 
species of affectation or buffoonery in their southern 
neighbours; and to this cireumstance it was probably 
owing, that it has beensoextensively rejected, among 


these nations, as an auxiliary in the education of the 


deaf mute. 

Natural State of the deaf Mute.--The natural condi- 
tion of the deaf mute may be inferred from the account 
we have given of his lan It is obvious that 
the mere loss of hearing cannot, in itself, diminish 
th: natural vigour of any other faculty, either of 
body or mind. He must, however, be destitute of 
all ideas of sounds; but these form so small a part of 
the circle of our ideas, in comparison with those de- 
rived from sight, that they cannot seriously affect 
him. His conceptions derived through the medium 
of sight, are usually more accurate than ours, his re- 
collections more vivid, and his powersof description 
more striking, because his attention is‘more undivi- 
ded. His discrimination of feelings and character is 
often intuitive, and he frequently divines the subject 
of conversation from the appearance of the speaker. 
The tremendous part of his misfortune is the inter- 
ruption of communication with his fellow men, on 
all subjects except the primary wants and impulses, 
which arises from the imperfect character of his sign 
language, in an uneducated state. His ideas are 
very much limited to the objects and events he wit- 
nesses, and the exterior relations of things; and he is 
shut out from all the knowledge derived from histo- 
ry and tradition. Past ages, distant countries, a fu- 
ture world, a Deity, are all beyond his reach. In 
regard to the combination and application of the 
ideas which he acquires, he is still in the state of na- 
tions in the infancy of society, and cannot be aided 
or directed by others, in his efforts toreason. After 
extensive observation and inquiry, we cannot hear of 
or find a single instance in which a person, born 
deaf, has conceived of a First Cause, from a view of 
the works of nature, without education. They de- 
scribe themselves as looking at these objects like the 
brutes. Even those whose friends have made a 
efforts to communicate religious truths seldom have 
an idea of the Deity, as a Creator or Benefactor; and 
a deaf mute at Chartres, in France, who had been 
ye ae to perform all the rites of the Catholic church, 
and was deemed very devout, on receiving his hear- 
ing, stated that he had no conceptions of any thing 
but the external forms of religion. Conscience, in 
them, derives all its light from the observation of 
the conduct of others, and the instinctive impulses; 
but recognises no invariable law, and often leaves 
these unfortunate persons to commit gross crimes, 
without any sense of guilt. In short, they are envel- 
oped in intellectual and moral darkness, in the midst 
of the clearest light. 


From the Family Library, No. XI.—Columbus, 
DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 


On the 7th of October they had come 750 leagues, 
the distance at which Columbus had computed to 
find the island of Cipango. There were great flights 
of small field-birds to the south west, which seemed 
to indicate some neighbouring land in that direction, 
where they were sure of food and a resting place, 
Yielding to the solicitations of Martiel Alonzo Pin- 
zon, and his brothers, Columbus, on the evening of 
the 7th, altered his course, therefore, to the west- 
south-west. As he advanced, the signs of land in- 
creased; the birds came singing about the ships; and 
herbage floated by as fresh and green as if recently 
from shore. When, however, on the evening of the 
third day of this new course, the seamen beheld the 
sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they again 
broke forth into loud clamours, and insisted upon 
abandoning the voyage. Columbus to 
pacity them by gentle words and liberal promises; 

ut finding these only increased their violence, he as- 
sumed a different tone, and told them it was useless 
to murmur; the expedition had been sent by the so- 


d | vereigns to seek the Indies, and happen what might, 


he was determined to persevere until, by the blessing 
of God, he should accomplish the enterprise. 

He was now at open defiance with his crew, and 
his situation would have been desperate, but fortu- 
nately, the manifestations of land on the followin 
day were such as no longer to admit of doubt. 
green fish, such as keeps about rocks, swam by the 
ships; and a branch of thorn, with berries on it, float- 
ed by; they picked up, also, a reed, a small board, 
and, above all, a staff artificially earved. Al gloom 
and murmuring was now at an end, and throughout 
weg each one was on the watch for the long sought 
and. 

In the evening, when, according to eustom, the 
mariners had sung the salve regina, or vesper hymn 
to the virgin, Columbus made an impressive address 
to his crew; pointing out the goodness of God in thus 
conducting them by soft and favouring breezes acrossa 
tranquil ocean to the promised land. He expressed 
a strong confidence of making land that very night, 
and ordered that a vigilant look-out should ‘be kept 
from the fore-castle, promising to whomsoever should 
make the discovery a doublet of velvet, in addition 
to the pension to be given by the sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea 
thal usual; at sunset they stood again to the west, 
and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the 
Pinta keeping the lead from her superior sailing. 
The greatest animation prevailed throughout the 
ships; not an eye was closed on that night. As the 
evening darkened, Columbus took his station on the 
top of the castle or cabia on the high poop of his 
vessel, Huwever he might earry a cheerful and eon- 
fident gountenance during the day, it was to him a 
time of the most painful anxiety; and now, when he 
was wrapped from observation by the shades of night, 
he maintained an intense and unremitting watch, 
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— 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, in search of 
the most vague indications of land. Suddenly, about 
ten o’clock, he thought he saw a light glimmering ata 
distance. Fearing that his eager hopes might deceive 
him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the 
King’s bedchamber, and demanded whether he saw 
alight in that direction; the latter replied in the af- 
firmative. Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might 
not be some delusion of the fancy, called Rodrigo 
Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same inquiry. 
By the time the latter had ascended the round house 
the light had disappeared. They saw it once or 
twice afterwards in sudden or passing gleams, as if 
it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
sinking with the waves; or in the hands of some per- 
son on shore, born up and down as he walked from 
house to house. So transient and uncertain were 
these gleams, that few attached importance to them; 
Columbus, however, considered them as certain 
signs of land, and, moreover, that the land was in- 
habited. 

They continued on their course until two in the 
morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful 
signal of land. It was first discovered by a mariner 
named Rodriguez Bermejo, resident of Triani, a 
suburb of Seville, but native of Alcala de la Guadai- 
ra; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to the 
Admiral, for having pay perceived the light. 
The land was now clearly seen about two leagues 
distant, whereupon they took in sail, and waited im- 

tiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this lit- 
tle space of time must have been tumultuous and in- 
tense. At length, in spite of every difficulty and 
danger, he had accomplished his object. The t 
mystery of the ocean was revealed; his theory, which 
had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly esta- 
blished; he had secured to himself a glory which 
must be durable as the world itself. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE, 

Flattered that you admit me a correspondent for 
your paper—I copy from Gibbon a striking passage. 

‘In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently 
dropt a dish of scalding broth on his master, one of 
the sons of Ali;” the heedless wretch fell prostrate, 
to deprecate his punishment, and repeated a verse 
of the Koran—** Paradise is for those who command 
anger:”—** IT am not angry,”—‘‘ and for those who 
pardon offences”—‘*I pardon your offence”—*‘ and 
tor these who return good for evil”’--‘*I give you 
your liberty and four hundred pieces of silver.” 

I have just read the capture of Algiers. Christians 
now reign where, for more than a thousand years, 
the disciples of Mahomet have borne sway. In EFu- 
ropean ‘Turkey the power of the Moslem is shattered, 
and trembles to its fall. A religion which has de- 
luged the fairest portion of the Earth in blood, and 
to which ——— millions of peeple bow, is an object at 
least of curiosity. ‘‘ God is God and Mahomet is 
his prophet”—or ‘* There is but one God and Ma- 
homet is his prophet,” constitutes the principal ar- 
ticle of faith. Fate, or absolute heed onenteny is 
the next important tenet; but the description of the 
Mahometan Heaven, so luxurious and sensual, shows 
the carnal spirit of the founder of the Moslem reli- 

ion. 

' It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet 
should dwell with rapture on the groves, the foun- 
tains, and the rivers, of paradise; but instead of in- 
spiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for 
harmony and science, conversation and friendship, 
he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the 
robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and 
the whole train of sensual and costly luxury, which 


becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short pe-- 


riod of this mortal life. Seventy-two Houris, or 
black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming 
youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be 
created for the use of the meanest believer; a mo- 
ment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand 
years, a his faculties will be increased an hundred 
fold, to render him worthy of his felicity. Notwith- 
standing a prejudice, the gates of heaven will be open 


to both sexes. But Mahomet has not specified the | 5* 


male companions of the female elect, lest he should 
either alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, 
or disturb their feticity, by the suspicion of an ever- 
lasting marriage. 

Yet, however exceptionable might have been the 
indulgence of Mahomet himself, the conduct of 
Abtubeker and Omar, his immediate successors, 
seems to have been sufficiently abstemious to satisfy 
the requisition of an anchorite. 

‘When Abubeker assumed the office of caliph, he 
enjoined his daughter Ayesha to take a strict account 
of his private patrimony, that it might be evident 
whether he were enriched or impoverished by the 
service of the state. He thought himself entitled 
to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with the suffi- 
cient maintenance of a single camel and a black slave; 
but on the Friday of each week, he distributed the 
residue of his own and the public money, first to the 
most worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the 
Moslems. “The remains of his wealth, a coarse gar- 
ment, and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his 
successor, who lamented with a modest sigh his own 


inability to equal such an admirable model. Yet | pa 


the abstinence and humility of Omar were not infe- 
rior to the virtues of Abubeker; his food consisted 
of barley bread or dates; his drink was water; he 
preached in a gown that was torn or tattered in 
twelve places; and a Persian satrap who paid his 


homage to the conqueror, found him asleep among 
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the beggars on the steps of the mosch of Medina.” 
ra A STUDENT, 
EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Religious Worship in Russia.—At Moscow there 
are religious edifices of all sorts: among others there 
is a church—for, from the character of its architec- 
ture, it cannot be called a mosque—dedicated to the 
Tartar worship. I went thither one Saturday to 
prayers: the Iman sat cross-legged on a wall in front 
of the edifice, crying ina loud drawling voice, ‘Allah 
is God! Come to prayers! It is better to pray than 
to sleep.’ As I approached the door was opened for 
me; but, not being disposed to pull of my tur boots, 
for on that day the thermometer stood at ten degrees 
below zero, 1 was permitted to enter upon another 
condition, namely, not to spit on the floor. I readily 
gave the required promise, and was directed to a 
bench in a corner of the ehurch. When a Tartar 
came in, he immediately pulled off his boots and plac- 
ed himself on a with his face turned towards 
Mecca; he then knelt down three times, though many 
continued their genuflexions for ten minutes together. 
They then put their hands upon their eyes and ears; 
by way, I presume, of removing all worldly objects 
from the tormer, and all profane sounds from the 
latter, and then crossing them over the bosom, stand 
for a considerable time in silent devotion. They al- 
ways had their faces turned towards Mecea, and only 
changed their motionless attitude to repeat their 

rostrations or raise theireyes to heaven, The mol- 
ah, who like the rest, had continued nearly half an 
hour in silent prayer, at length seated himself on a 
small elevation, and supported upon a reed, he held 
a discourse, the purport of which I do not know.— 
When he had finished, the priest called upon all pre- 
sent to turn once more towards Mecca. They then 
made him a low obeisance, and repeated, as in cho- 
rus, Bis millah. They next ranged themselves in 
ranks like soldiers, the Iman taking great pains to 
keep this battalion in good order, and afterwards the 
assembly dispersed. All of them appeared to be 
sincerely religious; they were evidently not displeas- 
ed at my presence, and they saluted me as they quit- 
ted the church.—F rom sketches of Russia in the Fa- 
mily Magazine. 

Memoir of Marshal Bourmont.—Louis Count de 
Bourmont first saw the light in the Chateau Bour- 
mont, in the province of Anjou, where the family 
had long been settled. He served with the army of 
the Prince de Conde, rose to the rank of Major Ge- 
neral in the Royalist Vendean army, under Scepeau, 
and commanded in the Maine and the adjacent in- 
surrectionary districts. He frequently went over on 
that service to England; presented himself to Count 
d’Artois in 1796; and, although under the preserib- 
ed age, was rewarded with the Cordon of St. Louis, 
for his services in the Royalist cause. 

He subsequently professed himself attached to the 
new order of things in France, and was apparently 
held in great estimation by Buonaparte. On the oc- 
casion of the explosion of the ‘infernal machine” 
he was among the first to hasten to offer the Consul 
his congratulations upon the providential escape of 
the latter. He was, however, so extremely earnest 
in adjuring vengeance upon the conspirators, that he 
became himself an object of suspicion with Na 
leon, who was an excellent judge of the human cha- 
racter. From this and some subsequent suspicions, 
he was imprisoned in the Temple in 1802, and after- 
wards transferred successively to the Citadels of 
Dijon and Besangon, from which latter place he con- 
trived to make his escape, in July, 1805, with a M. 
d’Andigne. He had, however, sufficient interest 
to obtain an especial permission to retire to Portu- 
gal, and the sequestration was even taken off his pro- 
perty. Upon the evacuation of that country by the 
French troops, he was permitted to return to France, 
and received into the service of the Emperor! 

In this service he put forth all his energies. He 
‘“covere | himself with glory” in the eampaign of 
Dresden, and rose from the rank of General of Bri- 
de to that of General of Division. He commanded 
in Champagne in 1814; and defended himself, though 
wounded, and with only 1,200 men, in such style at 
Nogent as to excite the admiration of the enemy. 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, General 
Bourmont was one of those devoted Royalists who 
accompanied Ney in the march against him; and, 
like his Commanding Officer, he consented once 
more to range himself under the banners of the ex- 
Emperor. Tipoleen: who held Bourmont in no 
great estimation, at the earnest solicitation of Ge- 
neral Girard, appointed Bourmont to the command 
of a division, at the head of which he marched to- 
wards Flanders. Subsequent events proved that Na- 
poleon was not mistaken in his estimate of Bour- 
mont’s character. He betrayed the Emperor’s plans, 
and formally passed over to the enemy on the 14th of 
June, 1815. 

On the accession of Polignac to the head of the 
French Ministry, M. de Bourmont obtained the 
portfolio of the Minister at War. 


Greece.—The following curious statistical details 
relative to the Peloponnesus are taken from a French 
r:—The Morea is separated into four provinces 
—Romania, Achaia, Messenia, and Lavonia. Ro- 
mania includes the territories of Napoli, Argos, 
Corinth, Tripolitza, and the eight townships of Za- 
conia. Achaia comprehends the territories of Patras, 
Vostizza, Calavrita, and Gastuni. Messenia com- 


— 


prehends the territories of Navarino, Modon, Coron, , the decoction is to be strained, and then made into 


Andruss, Calamata, Leondari, Caritania, Janar and 
Arcadia. Lavonia is composed of the territories of 
Malvoisia, Mistra, Bordugna, Chielefa, Passava and 
Rarnata. The following is the number of the inha- 
bited towns:—Romania 255, Achaia 419, Messenia 
564, Lavonia 260, total 1,498. The number of the 
villages which have been destroyed is in Romania 
80, 100 in Achaia, 72 in Messenia, and in Lavonia 
302. Of monasteries there are 41 in Romania, 30 
in Achaia, 23 in Messenia, and 33 in Lavonia; total, 
135. In Romania there are 9,557 families, Achaia 
11,445, Messenia 13,488, and Lavonia 11,717, mak- 
ing a total of 46,207. ‘The total of the population of 
Romania is 30,829 souls, Achaia 49,491, Messenia 
54,073, Lavonia 46,260; total, 190,653. 

Splendour of the Ancient Flemings.~-‘‘ At a re- 
ast given by one of the Counts of Flanders to the 
lemish Magistrates, the seats they occupied were 

unfurnished with cushions. ‘Those proud burghers 
folded their sumptuous cloaks and sat on them. 
After the feast they were retiring without retain- 
ing these important and costly articles of dress; 
and on a courtier reminding them of their appa- 
rent neglect, the burgomaster of Bruges replied, 
‘ We Flemings are not in the habit of carrying away 
the cushions after dinner!’” A similar story ts told 
of Robert, Duke of Normandy:—‘‘The meetings of 
the different towns for the sports of archery were 
signalized by the most splendid display of dress and 
decoration. The archers were habited in silk, da- 
mask, and the finest linen, and carried chains of gold 
of great weight and value. meg | was at its height 
among women. The Queen of Philip the Fair of 
France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, with asto- 
nishment, not unmixed with envy, ‘I thought 
rayself the only Queen here; but I see six hundred 
others, who appear more so than L.’” From Vol. 
X. of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, History of the 
Netherlands, a well written work, which has pecu- 
liar interest just at this period. 

Tournament at Hodeida.—{From Mrs. Elwood’s 
‘© Narrative of an Overland Journey to India.”)— 
The gentlemen frequently took evening rides upon 
donkeys into the country, which in the Tehama ap- 
pears much more fertile than in the Hedjaz, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Yambo and Djidda. 

They one day fell in with the Dowlah, who was 
exercising his troops, and a sort of tournament took 
place, with which they were highly pleased. The 
cavalry, about fifty in number, mounted upon spirit- 
ed blood-horses, with a somewhat jaded appearance, 
was composed of light active men, badly dressed, 
carrying long spears in their hands, and using the 
huge Mameluke shovel-shaped stirrap. Three or 
four companies of infantry, each of about twenty-five 
files, in two ranks, preceded the Dowlah, who kept 
on curveting his horse, and galloping from right to 
left at full speed. When he had tired one horse he 
mounted another, and his infantry running forward, 
took up their station in small detached parties of 
twelve or fifteen men, behind sand-banks on a rising 
ground, up which he furiously rode, shaking his 
spear, and was received, at the distance of ten or 
twelve paces, by the fire of.the Arabs. He then 
turned short off, rode down the hill, and re-ascend- 
ing it, was again repulsed by them. This he re- 
peated several times; and afterwards his whole ca- 
valry following their leader, in single file at full gal- 
lop, shoutiug, shaking their weapons, and flourish- 
ing their scimitars most desperately, described a sort 
of circle, which at each evolution became narrower, 
till at last one congregated mass wus formed, and 
both horses and riders being exhausted with their 
exertions, mingled so confusedly together, that spear 
ultimately clashed with spear. The Dowlah then 
pulled ap, and received the salutations of the Arabs 
who had fired at him, by offering his hand to each 
individual, who respectfully touched his in return. 
They then fell into their ranks, and two or three 
men, apparently the chieftains of the party, danced 
a chassee, right and left, flourishing drawn swords 
and cresses in front of their respective companies, 
which then marched off in order, to the sound of 
tom-toms beating. Is not this like the chivalrous 
exercises of olden time, which were practised in 
Europe during the time of the Crusades! 

Egyptian Gallantry.—After the marketing was 
over, the women all sat down, huddled together, on 
the ground, and the sailor approached them, and 
seated himself among them. His sullen countenanee 
suddenly brightened up, and he cocked his chin in 
the air, as importantly as any dandy in town show- 
ing off to an admiring circle of demoiselles. With 
an air of familiar gallantry, he patted one on the 
shoulder, which was coquettishly repulsed. He 
then put his hand into his vest ad produced a dirty 
rag, and a coloured cord, which were as eagerly eon- 
tended for as the famed apple of the Goddess Ate 
by the three rival goddesses. With a very self-sa- 
tisfied and triumphant manner, but with a contemp- 
tuous and sarcastic look, he bestowed them on the 
favoured fair, who, evidently gratified with this dis- 
tinguishing mark of attention, tore them in pieces, 
and distributed to her companions, who all c: owded 
round their hero, as if he were a little god. It was 
an excellent scene, and as good a satire upon flirting 
as ever 1 ote, Flirting in Egypt!—Mrs. Elwood’s 
Overland J 


y to India. 
Cure A se Alles, a physician resid- 


ing at Coulof/ts in France, has just «liscovered the 
fo peter re for the gout, which he says may 
be considered as a specific. Take from ten to six- 
teen ounces of grated guaiaeum wood, which is to be 


boiled in three quarts of water till one quart remains; 


six equal doses, three of which are to be taken daily, 
one early in the morning, one at twelve o’clock, and 
the third in the evening. The Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles, from which we extract this account, 
states that guaiacum may also be employed with very 
great advantage in rheumatism | sciatica. The 
use of guaiacum as a remedy for the gout has been 
frequently recommended in this country; but we 
never understood that it was a ific, 

Virgil.—Virgil was of as y complexion, tall, 
an‘ athletic, but of a weakly constitution. He was 
so bashful, that when people crowded to see him, he 
would slip into some passage or shop to avoid them, 
He appeared to have had little regard for the fair 
sex, and it is on this account that we do not discover 
in his poems the character of one good woman; nay, 
he rather refers to them with contempt. His life, 
however, was as chaste as his style, and those who 
criticise his poetry can never find a blemish in his 
morals, With respect to his fortune, he was affluent, 
and as Juvenal remarks, we should have wanted the 
strongest paintings and the noblest strokes of 
imagination in the Eneid, if Virgil had not been 
blessed with the comforts and conveniences of life. 
His studies, sickliness, and the troubles he met with 
turned his hair gray before the time. He had ahe- 
sitation in his speech—his tand behaviour were 
rustic and ungraceful. He was of a thoughtful and 
melancholy temper, loved retirement and contem- 
plation, and was an enemy to those talkative imper- 
tinents, from which no Court, not even that of Au- 
gustus, could be free.—Valpy’s Classical Library. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth one Walpole, a 
Jesuit, was hanged for attempting to poison the 
Queen’s saddle. 

Miss Kemble’s benefit at the Liverpool Theatre 
took place on Friday last, when she finished her en- 
gagement. The house was crowded in every part, 
and at the fall of the curtain Mr. Kemble was loud- 
iy called for. He came forward and delivered the 
ollowing address:—*‘Ladiesand Gentlemen--Rather 
than subject myself to a charge of ingratitude, I 
hasten to answer your summons. I need not say that 
nothing could give me ter pleasure than to pre- 
sent my daughter to a Liverpool audience~a town 
where so many of her family have experienced the 
kind patronage of its enlightened and liberal public. 
Ladies and Gentlemen; wishing you every happiness 
and enjoyment until we again have the honour ofa 
pearing before you, permit me to say—farewell. 

An Italian, named Baffi, has discovered that the 
Lakes of Natron in Egypt contain a considerable 
quantity of saltpetre, which may be prepared without 
fire, the rays of the sun causing a sufficient evapo» 
ration. 

A Paris Paper states that the hunting expenses of 
the Ex-King of France, including the salaries of the 
master of the hounds, and the huntsmen, grooms, &e. 
were 695,957 francs per annum. Thus, during the 
reign of Charles X. which lasted five years, the 
country paid 3,500,000 frances, merely for the plea- 
sures of the chase. 

While Incledon was studying under the celebrated 
Doetor Jackson, at Exeter, some aquatic sportsmen 
had offered a considerable sum to any man who would 
swim dawn the rivera certain distance, to a boat 
moored,” with a rope round his middle, and bring 
back to his starting post another. Several had at-- 
tempted this feat, and failed. Young Incledon ac- 
complished it; but this was not his ground of glory— 
he took the entire amount of his reward to a poor 
widow in the city, who had occasionally been kind to 
him, and was now fallen into distress. When Doctor 
Jackson heard of the cireumstance, he was naturally 
alarmed lest his pupil should have contracted a cold, 
which might injure his voice; but v hen Incledon ex- 
plained the manner in which he had appropriated 
the money, the benevolent man was immediately 
subdued, and dismissed him with these words: 
‘Well, Charles, I’m not angry at what you’ve done; 
for if your lungs should be affected, your heart’s in 
good order.’ 

Human Horys.—Dr. Pensa, of Naples, relates 
the case of a man with a horny excrescence over the 
uppermost portion of the right parietal bone; it was 
firmly adhered to the skin, and of the size of a goat’s 
horn, being about six inches in length, of a spiral 
form, with two windings; its fore end was directed 
towards the back, and greatly impeded the movement 
of the neck. At the time that Dr. Pensa saw him, 


the person was 75 yea.’s of age; within the last five © 


years, the horn had rapidly grown, notwithstanding 
which, he objected to its being removed, because he 
considered it as a sign of luck. In his 50th year, he 
had had on the same part of his head an eneysted tu- 
mour, after the removal of which the horn began to 

row. The substance of the horn was very hard, and 
its nature rather oily; it was of a yellow colour and 
fibrous textures The continual increase of the horn 
ultimately determined the man to suffer the extirpa- 
tion, which was performed without any difficulty; six 
weeks after the operation, however, two small horns 
began to shoot up from the cicatrix, but afterwards 
spontancously disappeared. The same phenomenon 
was observed by Dr. Peusa in a man 80 years of age, 
who had a horny exerescence between the shoulders; 
it was moveable, and adhered to the skin only; the 
substance was very hard, similar to that of the nails, 
and semi-transparent.—Journal de Prag. 

Living without Brains.—As the late Professor 
H—— was walking near Edinburgh, he met one of 
those beings usually called fools. ** Pray,” said the 

rofegsor, accosting him, ‘* how long ean a person 


ive without brains?” “I dinna ken,” replied the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM! 


fellow, scratching his head; ‘‘pray, how long hae you 
lived yoursel, Sir?” 
‘SELECT POETRY. 


NED BOLTON.—sy w. KENNEDY, ESQ. 


A jolly comrade in the port, a fearless mate at sea; 
When! forget thee, to my hand false may the cutlass 


I 
be 
my gallant battle-flag be stricken down in 


And ma 


If, when the social can goes round, I fail to pledge 
Up, up, my lads! his memory! we'll give it with a 

c 


eer— 
Ned Bolton, the commander of the Black Snake pri- 
vateer; 
Poor Ned! he had a heart of steel, with neither flaw 
-nor speck; Pat; 
Firm as arock, in strife or storm, he stood the quar- 
ter-deck; 
He was, I trow, a welcome man to many an Indian 


ame, 
And Spanish planters crossed themselves at whisper 
his name; 
But now Jamaica girls may weep—rich Dons secure- 
ly smile— 
His bark will take no prize again, nor e’er touch In- 
*Sblood! ’twas a sorry fate he met on his own mo- 
ther wave— 
_ The foe far off, the storm asleep, and yet to find a 


ve! 


With bio of the Peruvian gold, and spirit of the 
cane, 
No need would he have had to cruise in tropic climes 


But some are born t sink at sea, and some to hang 
on shore 
And Fortune cried, God speed! at last, and weleom- 
ed Ned no more. 


*T was Na ne coast of Mexico—the tale is bitter 
*brief— 


The Black Snake, under press of sil, stuck fast upon 

areef— 

Upon scarce a good league from 
n 


dand, 
But hundreds both of horse and foot were ranged 
upon the strand; 
His boats were lost before Cape Horn, and, with an 


old canoe, 
Even had he numbered ten for one, what could Ned. 
Bolton do? 


Six days en eee vessel lay upon the coral- 
reef, 

Nor a gale, nor friendly flag brought pros- 
pect 


relief; 
For a land breeze the wild one prayed, who never 
prayed before, 

And when it came not at his call he bit his lip and 
swore. | 

The Spaniards shouted from the beach, but did not 
venture near, 

Too well they knew the mettle of the daringypriva- 
teer! 

A calm! acalm!a hopeless calm! the red sun burn- 


ing high, 
Glared thisteiagly and wearily in a transparent sky; 
The grog — round the gasping crew, and loudly 
The only white vest seemed far 
too long. 
Soboisterounly they took their rouse upon the crowd- 


ed deck— 


They looked like men who had escaped, not feared, 


a sudden wreck. 

Up sprung the breeze the seventh day—away! away! 
tosea 

Drifted the bark, with riven planks, over the waters 


free; 

Their battle-fag these rovers bold then hoisted top- 
mast high, | 

And to the swarthy foe sent back a fierce defying 


ery. 

last broadside!” Ned Bolton cried—deep 
boomed the cannon’s roar, 

And echo’s hollow growl returned 'an answer from 
the shore. . 

The thundering gun, the broken song, the mad, 

. tumultuous cheer 

Ceased not, so long as ocean spared the shattered 

I saw her—I—she shot by me, like lightning, in the 


e 
We a save, we tacked, and fast we slackened 


all our sail— “if 
I knew the wave of Ned’s right hand—farewell! you 


strive in vain! 
And he, or one of his ship’s crew, ne’er entered port 
again! 


THE FANCY BALL. 
Up, up, and to the fairy Hall:— 
Wh heart and thy heel are light, 
' And list to the rebeck’s gentle call, 
And look to that bower of night: 
- For lord is there, and lady fair “— 
In garb of varied hue, 
And merry wight, and warrior Knight 
Have join’d the motley crew. , 


Up, up, and to that lighted Hall, 
Where’ Fancy holds Festival. 
Up, up, and list to the harpings high _ 
And chase the flying melody _ 
With echo of foot, 
There! wreathe that braid amid thy hair; 
....,Go forth in thy Beauty’smight! 
That pearly gem shines not more fair, 
Than thy blue eye of. light. | 
Then up, and to that fairy Hall, 
Where Fancy holdsher Festival... 
Up, up, and receive the homage. due, 
' t heart to eye doth pay; 
Though clad in peasant guise, and few . 
The folds of thine array, . 
Shall bend to thee the sable Moor, ‘ 
Shall bend the Afric dun, ' 
That never trod the Punic shore, 
Nor saw the tropic sun. 
Then up, and to that lighted Hall, 
Where Fancy holds her Festival. 


The Grecian fair, and the Roman proud, 
And the courtier’s graceful mein, 
And he, before that never bow’d, 
Shall bow to Beauty’s Queen. 
Thyself the while, in form and hue 
he fairest—first—shall glow; 
Thy brow’s proud arch, thy helmet true; 
y shield—that breast of snow. 
_ Then up, and to the lighted Hall, 
Where Fancy holds her Festival. 


Up, P and join the various crowd, 
n thy simple garb, and trim; 
For thy beauty’s glow shines brighter so, 
Than in silken robe, or gem, 
Weave, weave the dance, and with it weave 
The spell of thy love sweet fay; 
Link, link the chain, on thy eaptive’s brain, 
_ That shall hold for ever and aye. > 
vp. up, and to that lighted Hall 
here Fancy holds her Festival. 
‘Go forth, where Fancy keeps this eve, 
Her mimic court and throng; 
To do her fealty, serf, and chief, 
And child of lute and song. 
With incense, light, and music’s tone, 
She sits enthron’d on high, 
Her sapphire throne—a rainbow’s zone: 
Her crown—divinity ! 
Then up, and to the lighted Hall, 
Where Fancy holds her Festival. 


Up up, and forth, thou lovely one, 
hat mirror’s beam speaks sooth: 
And thy face a thousand times more fair, 
Doth blush at that mirror’s truth. 
Go forth in the light of thy gladsome eye, 
Ere the warmth of thy hopes be past; 
For pleasure doth fleet, like lightning, by, 
__ And this may be—thy last. 
Then up, and to that lighted Hall, 
Where Fancy holds her Festival. 


THE LEGACY OF THE ROSES. 

The following fine verses are by Miss Landon, 

and are founded on the fact reported by Mr. Crof- 

ton Crocker, that ‘‘a person who died at Barnes, 


left an annual sum to be laid out in roses planted on 
his grave,” | 


Oh! plant them above me, the soft, the bright, 


The touched with the sunset’s crimson light; 

The warm with the earlicst breath of spring, 

The sweet with the sweep of the west wind’s wing; 
Let the green bough and the red leaf waye— 

Plant the glad rose tree upon my grave. 


Why should the mournful willow: 

O’er the quiet rest of a dreamless sleep? 
Weep for life, with its toil and care, 

Its crime to shun, and its sorrow to bear; 
Let tears and the sign of tears'be shed 
Over the living, not over the dead! 


Plant not the nor yet the yew; 

Too heavy their shadow, too gloomy their hue, 
For one who is sleeping, in faith and in love, — 
With a hope that is treasured in heaven above; 
In a holy trust are my ashes laid— '. 

Cast ye no darkness, throw ye no shade. 


Plant the green sod with the crimson rose, 

Let my friends rejoice o’er the calm repose; 

Let my memory be like the odours they shed, 

My hope like their promise of early red; | 

Let prengers, too, share in their breath and their 
oom; 


Plant ye the bright roses over my tomb! 


From the Token for 1830. 
TO A CITY PIGEON. 


Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove, 
Thy daily visits have touched my love! 


I watched thy pay. and list thy note, 
That so low in thy mellow 

| And my joy is high, 
To catch the glance of thy gentle ey 


Why dest thou set on the heated ev 

And forsake the wood with its fresheff@™l leaves, 

Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, , 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet? 
And canst thou bear _ 

The noise of people—this breezeless air? 


Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee! 


| Hall. 


Thou alone of the feathered race, 

Dost look unscared on the human face; 

Thou alone, witha wing to flee, 

Dost love with man in’ his haunts to be; 
And the ‘gentle dove,’ 

Has become a name for trust and love. 


A holy gift is thine, sweet bird! 

Thou’rt named with childhood’s earliest word, 

Thou’rt linked withall that is fresh and wild, _, 

In the prisoned thoughts ofthe city child— 
And thy even wings 

Are its brightest image of living things, 

It is no light chance, Thou art set apart 

Wisely by him who tamed thy heart— 

To stir the love of the bright and fair, |“ 

That else were sealed in the crowded air; 


I sometimes dream 


Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 


Come, then, ever when day-light leaves 
| The page I read, to my humble eaves, — 


And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
And murmur thy low, sweet music out, 
hear and see 


On the 2ist Oct. by the Rev. Mr. Croft, Mr. Srz- 
PHEN CanmaNn, to Miss Hannan, daughter of James 
Chamberlain, all of this city. | 

On the morning of the $d inst. at Friends’ meet- 
ing house, in Cherry street, Joszrpn Livezer, to 


S. daughter of Joseph Burr, all of Philadel-| 


phia. 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. Davin Coorgr, to Miss Mania 
Srne ey, both of this city. 


On Thursday evening, at the house of Benjamin 


Bullock, by Jedidiah Strong, Esq. Manswatt, 
of the city of Trenton, N. J. to Mary Ann Max- 
WELL, of this eity. 

On Thursday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. P. 
F. Mayer, D. D. Joszra Jones, merchant, to Ma- 
— youngest daughter of the late John R. Baker, 


sq. 

On Thursday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. 
C. Sears, Hatperstapt, M. D. of Potts- 
ville, Penn. to Miss Mary J. Summers of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 4th inst. by the Rev. 
George C. Potts, Henry H. Linpsay, to Sanan, 
daughter of the late Richards Fawkes, all of this 


city. 

On Thursday morning, 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Livingston, Mr. Perer P. Staats, of Somerset 
County, N. J. to Miss Carnaning ANN 
of Mr. Mynaert Wilson, of this 

n the Ist inst. by Alderman Geyer, ‘THomas 
Kyicut, to Mary Fretcuer, both of Wilmington, 
State of Delaware. 

On Wednesday morning, the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
G. T. Bedell, D. D. Rev. Marraew H. Henper- 
son, Rector elect of the Trinity Church, Newark, 
N. J. to Miss Exiza H. M‘Fanruanz, of the Island 
of St. Croix. 

On Thursday, 28th ult. by the Rev. R. U. Morgan, 
Mr. Caarces H. to Miss Ex1za Perkins, 
both of Brandywine Hundred, Del. 

On Thursday afternoon, at Mount Hope, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ely, Rev. Bassit, Pastor of the 


Presbyterian Church at Pequa, Lancaster county, to: 


Miss Saran R. daughter of the late Da- 
niel Buckley, of Salisbury township, Lancaster coun- 


we Haveningham Church, Suffolk, Eng. C. R. 
Row ey, Esq. third son of Sir W. Rowley, Bart. of 
Stoke, to the Hon. Marta Louisa Vanneck, only 
daughter of Lord Huntingfield, of Haveningham 
An awful event took place during the cere- 
mony. The clerk, whilst standing with his prayer 


| book in his hand making the responses, fell dead be- 


tween the chancel door and the communion rails.— 
He was 70 years old. . 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. P. F. 
Mayer, Mr. Tuomas W. Jones, merchant of New- 
town, Bucks county, to Miss Florence, daughter of 
the late Andrew ‘lhatcher. 

On Tuesday evening, the2d ult. by the Rev. P. F. 
Mayer, D. D. Joun 
daughter of John Goodman, Esq. all of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Wa. to Mary Grnson, both of this 
city. 


On the 1st inst. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. 


_| Aaron Bennett, Jr. to Miss Sopura Hveues, both 


of Cape May, N,. J. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Mr: James M‘Dowatp, to Miss Mary Exizas 


all of this city. 


DIED; 


On the 13th of October, in the 48th year of hisage, 
at Dohaldsville, (La.) Dr. Ricnarp Povatm 

At St. Louis, (Missouri) on the 22d of Oct. aged 
23 years, Canottne, wife of Thomas Ogden Dun- 
can, First Teller of the Branch Bankof the United 
States located there, and eldest daughter of Ezekiel 
E. Maddock, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 7th inst. at 6 o’clock, Captain 
Hanver Txat, in the 45th year of his age. 

On Tuesday evening, in the 38th year of his age, 
Moss. 


On Wednesda at 8 o’clock, Mr. Wx. 
Arai, in the 34th year des. 


—— 


HITEMAN, to CHaRLoTTE M. 


Mr. Tuomas Ropman, in the 58th year of his age. 


On the 3d inst. after a short but severe illness, 


Mrs. Catsanine Rapin, aged 66 years. 
Near Damapolis, Alabama, Mr. 
formerly of Mifflin town, Penn. 


— 
On Wednesday afternoon, after a lingering illness, 


m. SANDERSON, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM, — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lucian Harper, P.M. Derry, Rockingham co. 


_ VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
G. W. Purber, M. Corners, Weatherfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B, Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
| CONNECTICUT. F 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
Jolin Ambler, Bethlehem. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. NV. York. 
Cc. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monfoe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Samuel Phillips, Sag Harbour. 
D.C. Wait, — - Ithaca. 
Arnold Ferris, Ballstown. 
JERSEY. 
Joseph Justice, Trenton. 
Stephen Congar, Newark. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, - Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
Joseph S. Large, Buckingham, Bucks co. 
DELAWARE. 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
‘John H. Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
John Thomas, jr. P.M. Newtown Trap, Frederick co. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
d NORTH CAROLINA. 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
Kinnith M'Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen co. 
Walker Anderson, Hillsboro’, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
E. Thayer, Charleston 
GEORGIA, 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
OHIO. 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. 
Isaac N.. Whiting, Worthington, 
L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
Langtry, Columbia, 
ALABAMA. 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
Lewis H. Sands, P.M. Green Castle. 
ILLINOIS. 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
MISSISSIFII. 


S. W. Punchard, P. Uf. Fleetwood. 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson. 
MISSOURI. 
John Gano Bryan, P. M. New Calcdonia, Washington 
Edwin Draper, P. M. Louisiana. 
LOUISIANA. 


James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


1 Checks, Cards, Handbiils, and Pristine of ever 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatc! 
at this office. 


From 


*T was far 
Was bright 
Was forth a: 
Serenely on 
Full of Italia 
And the blue 
The depths | 
Save the lig! 
And the fain’ 
Had droopec 
To sleep on 
Almost as «i 
In a light co 
The soli anc 


And there 
The soul of 
With beauti! 
Of health an 
That hangs : 
Dark as jet, 
In dew-time 
As men who 
And feel the 
The founts « 
Melts the 
Were troubl 
And paced t 
Her soft bro 
Might wante 
To the blue 
Of the moou 
Or watched | 
spread 

r gazed up 
That. 
And heaven 


One more; ai 
Defying cow 
The world ¢ 
He had gone 
And found 
In every con 
And he had! 
The feelings 
And a pure | 
Standing alo 
And stung is 
And then he 
And stecled 
To crush the 
His hopes ai 
That makes 
And bury th 
That looks « 
And so he p 
And almost 
Waste as Sa 
And dead to 
A way of m 


And had rel 
Into his sou 
Of pleasaut 
In the wast 
And he was 
Had settled 
And flow in 
In one short 
Dark, cold : 


Once more 


. His hopes v 


And they st: 
Leaned on t 
As if they b: 
And so was 
To vales wl 
And hope, : 

PRroviveE: 


There w: 
evening, in 
a house in 
Throngs of 
large retint 
dazzling lig 
overhead—t 
gether with 
society at la 
campaigns, 

ily annus 


at 
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From a late English paper. 


